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NATION: Nelson Mandela 
arrives in the U.S. and gets a 
triumphant hero’s welcome 
Free at last after 27 years, the antiapartheid 
leader is seeking money for the cause of racial 
justice and continued U.S. pressure in South 
Africa. But Americans want something from 
him too: a chance to lay eyes on the mythical 
figure whose plight rekindled the civil rights 
movement. » George Bush is the most 
courteous of Presidents—until his evil twin 
Skippy takes over. > Jim Florio of New Jersey 
has something other Governors lack: the guts 
to ask for a tax increase and persuade voters 
to go along. 


earthquake claims at least 
45,000 lives in Iran 


In one minute, the jolt turns a prosperous 
agricultural belt into a wasteland of flattened 
buildings. » New players are changing the 
Soviet political game. » Forty years after 
their war, the Koreans still stare across an 
armed divide. Is it time for them to reunite 
peacefully —and for the U.S. to go home? 
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MEDICINE: A 
losing battle 
against AIDS 

As thousands converge on 
San Francisco for an 
international meeting and 
gay activists protest in the 
streets, experts warn that 
prevention efforts are 
dangerously inadequate. 


42 
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BUSINESS: The 
race is on to invest 
in Eastern Europe 
Bringing money and 
expertise, Westerners are 
rushing to take part in the 
region’s future. They will 
find obstacles as well as 
opportunities.» Las Vegas 
rakes in the chips. 


44 





ART: Matisse ina 
domain of purer 
light and color 

Two brief visits to Morocco 
struck to the root of the 
42-year-old painter's 
development, as can be seen 
in a radiant show at the 
Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City. 


53 





EDUCATION: 
Power to the 
classroom! 

Allowing schools to manage 
themselves is all the rage, but 
does it improve learning? 
Case histories from San 
Diego, Louisville and Miami 
illustrate the gains—and 
pains—of local control. 
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PROFILE: 
Sermons 

that sell 

lhe Rev. Robert Fulghum 
stresses the obvious—all 
you need to know you 
learned in kindergarten—in 
two slim volumes that have 
sold more than 5§ million 
copies. 


58 

BOOKS: Page 
turners for beach, 
grass or hammock 
Murder mysteries, 
international thrillers, short 
stories and intriguing 


nonfiction brighten the 
shelves of summer. 


66 





SPORT: As teen 
tyros take over 
tennis, racquet 
bosses Martina 
Navratilova and 
Ivan Lendl try to 
serve history 

The men’s circuit has 79 
events, and the women’s tour 
62, but one tournament aces 
all the rest. At this year's 
Wimbledon, the dominant 
players of the "80s—both 
Czech by birth and American 
by choice, both models of 
dogged diligence —dodge the 
steamrolling newcomers of 
the "90s. Each seeks to enter 
the record books, and for 
each, this may be the last 
best chance 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER a summer intern at our sister magazine Lire. More recently, 
oa aR ae! 


Time Warner has added internships for graduate students as well, 
to expose them to all the facets of our publishing enterprises. 

The interns are often surprised 
to be given important assignments 
as soon as they arrive. Naznina 
Bhatia, an M.B.A. candidate at 
Harvard, joined our London office 
this summer as one of the interns 
assisting Robert Jurgrau, business 
manager for Europe, the Middle 
East and Africa. Says Jurgrau: 
“They're helping me revise our 
strategic plan, and they'll be com- 
ing along on a visit to our Amster- 
dam office next month.” Brazilian 
Mauro Vaisman, a journalism ma- 
jor at the University of Missouri- 
Columbia, is researching interna- 


hen we decided late last 

week to put Nelson Mande- 
la’s visit to the U.S. on our cover, 
three of the journalists who scram- 
bled to get the story were newly ar- 
rived college interns. Michelle 
Ray, an editor for the University of 
California at Santa Barbara Daily 
Nexus, assembled background re- 
search for the Nation section. Otto 
Pohl, a student at Cornell, photo- 
graphed the parade in lower Man- 
hattan on Wednesday, then joined 
assistant picture editor Richard 
Boeth at the light table to edit the 
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pictures. On Thursday night Robin , , “78 tional news stories. Says he: “I 
Bennefield, who has been manag-  TIME’s 1990 summer interns in Manhattan last week _ thought I would come here and 
ing editor of the Swarthmore maybe make coffee. But from my 

“Thi ' "i ee 
Phoenix, headed out to Yankee This place is a school! first day I have been treated like a 
Stadium to cover the rally. Says lam learning every second.” member of the family and have 
Ray: “I was surprised that the peo- been given a lot of responsibility. 
ple at TIME reacted to a big news story much as we do at my _ This place is a school! I am learning every second.” Vaisman has 
school paper: hurried, nervous, intense.” just discovered one reason we all love journalism: the lifelong 


Ray, Pohl and Bennefield are among a dozen students work- education it offers. No wonder he feels like a member of the 
ing at TIME this summer. For many years we have invited some of __ family. 
the brightest U.S. college juniors to Manhattan to learn how we 


put out the magazine—and sometimes to come back full time. 
Managing editor Henry Muller, Stanford ’68, started his career as . I, Ip . . 
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Will this become the only ‘ 
way to save the jaguar? 


The choice is yours. Either save the photo above. Or, help 
World Wildlife Fund fight poachers, create nature reserves, ( é 
hire guards, do research, and change things. Help us \ 


SOS World Wildlife Fund 


Dept. A, 1250 24th St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20037 








The first thing you'll notice 
about my Samuel Adams Boston (fe, 
Lager is its rich, amber color. 

That's the unmistakable color of a robust, 
full-bodied beer which is virtually hand- 

made—brewed slowly in small batches -— 
from only traditional ingredients. 

You see, my classic recipe uses only 
pure water, lager yeast, two-row malt, 
and rare Bavarian hops. That's it. That's 
where all the flavor—and color—comes 


Samuel Adams = 
oston Lager. The Imports ~-= 


ADAMS 


from. And Samuel Adams 
<f* |” Contains none of the adjuncts 
Oey ecoarlenveaperriatiitican 
beer’s character, So my beer tastes every 
bit as rich and flavorful as it looks. 
Don’t believe your eyes? Then try 
it against the best of the imports. And 
see for yourself. 


Aoas Kae 


Boston Beer Company 
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Pale By Comparison. 


Brewed and bottled by the Boston Beer Company. To visit our small, historic brewery and for more information, call or write: 30 Germania St., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 482-3432 





ve American Toba 


Nobody has 
dete @rtulceyel 
OVevenlotetisteye® 


¢ 
Lowest tar. 
Lowest 
nicotine. 


| mg. tar 
0.1 mg. nic. 


®@ 
“The taste 
that’s right” 


King Size Soft Pack: 1 mg. “tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
Emphysema, And May Complicate Pregnancy. 
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Only nature can d 
a better way tohold . 


At GE, we puta whole lot 
of thought into the design of 
our refrigerators. 

Inside, our Deep Door™ 
shelves can swallow up to 
twelve gallons of milk (or 
anything else). And, because 
Deep Door shelves are so 
practical, they’re available on 17 
refrigerator models that range 
in size from 19 to 27 cubic feet. 
Call the GE Answer Center" 
service at 800.626.2000 or ask 
your GE dealer. 


Upto*00 rebate. 


Limited time offer 
direct from GE from June 
23rd through August 5th, 
1990. Up to $100 back on GE 
refrigerator models with 
Deep Door shelves when you 
buy them at retail from an 
authorized GE dealer. 
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We bring good things ta life. 





























LETTERS 


MAKING CRIME PAY 


“I am holding off 
buying Turow’s 
new book because 
V’ll need three 
days to read it 
right.” 


Ashton R. Woodhouse, 
Westwego, La. 


wg / Boe Summit: Friends in Need 


7 i = 


Making 
Crime 


} 


Pay 


a 
‘ 
scores big 


with a new novel about 
A 





How uplifting to read your story on au- 
thor Scott Turow [Books, June 11]. I’m 
not sure which deserves more respect, his 
enormous writing talent or his ability to 
maintain a level head after experiencing 
such overwhelming success. 

Lurline H. Woods 
Houston 


Turow’s book One L was required 
| reading in a college law class that I took. I 
found it educating, entertaining and en- 
grossing. It is hard to believe Turow can 
find the time for both writing his fiction 
and practicing law. 
Tamira R. Surprenant 
Milwaukee 


I am holding off buying Turow’s new 
book because I'll need three days to read it 
right. But once I get The Burden of Proof, 
forget work, forget friends and family, for- 
get sleeping and eating. I hope Turow does 
not become too prolific, because I'd like to 
get some work done myself. 

Ashton R. Woodhouse 
Westwego, La. 








You note other authors who have ap- 
peared on the cover of TIME, including 
James Joyce, Eugene O'Neill, Gore Vidal, 
John le Carré and Alex Haley [FROM THE 
PUBLISHER, June 11]. Granted Turow is an 
excellent writer, but two impressive novels 
don’t warrant this prestigious company. 
Turow has to write several more before he 
deserves such an honor. 

Selma Moy 
New York City 





Saving Preemies 


If a policy of limiting treatment for pre- | 


mature babies in order to lower costs and 
reduce suffering had been in place in 1985, 
my daughter might not be here today 


[Ernics, June 11]. She was born at 26 


weeks’ gestation and weighed only 1 Ib, 13 
oz. Now she is a healthy, joyful five-year- 


| old whom I take periodically to visit the 
| hospital where she was born to reassure 
| the physicians and nurses that their hard 


work was worth it. 
Nan Downes Nelson 
Bethesda, Md. 


It is truly irresponsible to enforce con- 
tinuance of pain and suffering under the 
guise of “life.” It is an agonizing decision, 
but Awman life is infinitely more than 
breeding and breathing. 

Cindy Judd Hill 
Pittsburgh 








Watching Iraq 

Iraqi President Saddam Hussein’s 
promise to “let our fire eat half of Israel if 
it tries to wage anything against Iraq” clear- 
ly demonstrates this despot's barbarity 
[Wor-b, June 11]. Saddam’s radicalism is a 
reminder of the daily threat to the state of 
Israel and the need for a strong U.S.-Israel 
relationship. If Saddam hangs ten to 20 
people a month, what could he do to Israel 
with his huge chemical-weapons arsenal 

and battle-tested million-man army? 
Ryan Karben 
Spring Valley, N.Y. 


It is not forbidden for Arab countries 
to achieve modern technology. Why 
shouldn’t Arabs feel secure against their 
enemies? They cannot go on suffering the 
threat from Israel. In one decade, among 
other incidents, Iraq was attacked in 1981, 
Lebanon was invaded in 1982, and numer- 
ous Palestinian children have been killed. 
The Arab nations must be able to protect 
themselves against any foreign threat. 

Aly El Hamamsy 
Cairo 





Disabilities Act 

Many business owners share the reac- 
tion cited in your article “Opening Doors 
for the Disabled” [NATION, June 4]: “I 








don’t have many disabled customers, so 
why should I build a ramp or widen my 
doorways?” The reason they don’t have 
patrons in wheelchairs may be that their | 
buildings are inaccessible. If their door- 
ways were only 12 in, wide or began 3 ft. 
off the ground, they would have few able- | 


| bodied customers either. 


Linda Nelson 
Newton, Kans. 


Lam a 16-year-old disabled person. My 
friends can drive, and I'm relieved to know 
that soon disabled people will be able to 
travel more independently. Perhaps with 
this new law, employers will see that it is 
not the disabled who are handicapped; it is 
the people with closed minds. 

Alice Wong 
Carmel, Ind. 


Creativity in Business 
I can’t think of any better way to start 
the "90s than to “get crazy” with creativity 
in the workplace [BusINEss, June 11]. It 
can be the tool that helps balance our envi- 
ronmental and social problems. Being cre- 
ative is not easy. When employees’ clever- 
ness is successful, upper management 
loves it. But when their solutions are a bit 
too bizarre, it can be a liability. However, 
without innovators, America will continue 
to lose ground to foreign competition. 
Ray D. Tanner 
Corvallis, Ore. 





CRITICS MAKE 
THE CALLS 


Our competitor Newsweek has raised the 
question of whether Time's cover story on 
Scott Turow's new book, The Burden of 
Proof (published by Farrar, Straus & Gir- 
oux), should have mentioned that the 
movie of Turow’s earlier novel, Presumed 
Innocent, will be released by Warner 
Bros. Others point out that the paper- 
back rights to The Burden of Proof and 
Presumed Innocent belong to Warner 
Books. Both companies are owned by 
Time Warner, our parent company. 
Time's longstanding policy is to cite our 
corporate relationships in business and 
press stories. In the critical sections, how- 
ever, we have always written about books, | | 
movies, television, records, etc., without 
regard to ownership, noting it only if itis 
relevant to the reader's understanding 
of the story. We know that readers trust 
our critics’ independence—even if they 
don't always agree with their opinions. 














LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

should be addressed to 

TIWE Magazine Letters | 
Time & Life Building 

Rocheteller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020 

[Fax mamber: (212) 522-0601) 
Letters should include the wnter's full name, address and home telephone. and 
may be edited for purposes of clanty or space 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY VICTORIA LOWE 








> MOVIES 


DICK TRACY. Lovely to look at 
(seven gorgeously orchestrated 
colors), delightful to hear 
(three terrific Stephen 
Sondheim songs), a pleasure to 
sit through. Warren Beatty's 
take on the tec is funny but 

not facetious, and Madonna 
sizzles as a vamp chanteuse. 
Pssst!—this girl could be big in 
movies. 


TOTAL RECALL. Someone 
has stolen Arnold 
Schwarzenegger's mind! No 
great loss: Arnold still has his 
body, which muscles its way 
through two planets and a 
death toll in the hundreds to 
deliver high-tech, high-octane 
entertainment. In every 
sense, the movie is bloody 
sensational. 


ANOTHER 48 HRS. You know 
a movie is in trouble when 
always rumpled Nick Nolte 
looks to be in better shape 
than once sleck Eddie Murphy. 
A pity: the great black hope of 
the ’80s seems to have phoned 
in his performance from a 
stretch limo on its way to 
ex-stardom, 


| sets, 














CRITICS’ VOICES 


By TIME’s Reviewers. Compiled by Andrea Sachs 





THE BURDEN OF PROOF by 
Scott Turow (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux; $22.95). The summer's 
hottest read by the Chicago 
attorney and best-selling 
author brings back Presumed 
Innocent defense lawyer 
Alejandro Stern, now faced 
with the mystery of his wife’s 
suicide, a commodities-market 
scandal and the realization that 
justice is never blind when it 
gets too close to home. 


WILDLIFE by Richard Ford 
(Atlantic Monthly Press; 
$18.95). A novel about a 
16-year-old boy's coming of 
age in Montana during the 
1960s, a time of oil boom and 
family disintegration, but also a 
time to begin understanding 
the world of grownups by 
observing their passions—and 
mistakes. 


THE FOLKS THAT LIVE ON 
THE HILL by Kingsley Amis 
(Summit; $18.95). Britain’s 
sharpest satirist has not lost his 
edge in this social comedy 
about a retired librarian who is 
busier than ever coping with 
modern inconveniences. 


BEETHOVEN: 9 SYMPHONIES (BMG/RCA). This five-disc set 

(also available on cassette) spearheads the first installment of 

BMG'’s ambitious “Toscanini Collection.” It is an invaluable 

introduction to Arturo Toscanini, who was revered for most of 

_ this century as an emblem of musical perfection but is now 
sometimes assailed for shunning the works of modern 
composers. Here conducting the fine NBC Symphony 
Orchestra (1939-52), the maestro remains unsurpassed for 
precision and clarity—even at breakneck tempos. His 
structural grasp of entire works is astonishing: parts build with 
inevitable force to form coherent, if sometimes debatable, 
interpretations. The digital remastering is admirable, though 

| limited dynamic range and parched sound can yield lusterless 
strings and tinny horns. The informed listener will find this 
offering indispensable, but those beginning a music library 
should try the safer Herbert von Karajan or Roger Norrington 











THEATER 


FURTHER MO". In this spright- 
ly off-Broadway sequel to One 
Mo’ Time, written and directed 
by Vernel Bagneris, long- 
legged, loose-jointed Papa Du 
(Bagneris) leads his squabbling 
trio of red-hot mamas through 
a re-creation of black vaude- 
ville in the 1920s. Sandra 
Reaves-Phillips is a standout as 
Big Bertha, and the five-piece 
band, led by clarinetist Orange 
Kellin, delivers up a joyous mix 
of blues and ragtime that leaves 
the audience shouting for mo’. 


THE CEMETERY CLUB. This 
Broadway comedy about three 
Jewish widows who meet every 
month to visit their husbands’ 
graves is sentimental and some- 
times dumb, but also sweet, 
funny and superbly played by 
Eileen Heckart as a would-be 
vamp and Elizabeth Franz as a 
proper lady seeking a new life. 


COBB. Playwright Lee Blessing 
(A Walk in the Woods) joins 
forces with director Lloyd 
Richards (Fences) for a com- 
plex, intriguing look into the 
mystique of that nonpareil 
player and apparent racist, Ty 
Cobb, at San Diego’s Old 
Globe Theater. 


MUSIC 
SOCIAL DISTORTION: 
SOCIAL DISTORTION (Epic). 
Had it with those dance divas? 
Try a dose of this. Real chain- 
saw-massacre modernist punk, 
laid on heavy but built for 
speed. Let It Be Me is guaran- 
teed to produce feedback in 
your gold fillings. 


WYNTON MARSALIS: THE 
RESOLUTION OF ROMANCE 
(Columbia). How long can 
Wynton Marsalis keep getting 
better? His latest trip to the stu- 
dio, this time accompanied by 
his father Ellis on piano, has 
produced what may be Wyn- 
ton’s best recording to date. His 
breathy lyricism on such stan- 
dards as Where or When, The 
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Very Thought of You, and I Cov- 
er the Waterfront will surprise 
those who dismiss the young 
man from New Orleans as a 
dazzling but cold technician. 





DAYTIME EMMY AWARDS 
(ABC, June 28, 3 p.m. EDT). 
Another chapter in that never 
ending soap opera: Will Susan 
(eleventh-nomination) Lucci 
finally win an award? 


PRESTON STURGES: THE 
RISE AND FALL OF AN AMERI- 
CAN DREAMER (pps, July 2, 

9 p.m. on most stations). Holly- 
wood’s brilliant burnout, who 
created a string of comedy clas- 
sics in the 1940s, then faded into 
oblivion, is profiled in the first 
American Masters segment of 
the summer. If only for the won- 
derful clips, a don’t-miss. 


ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 
REVUE (A&E, Fridays, 8 p.m. 
EDT, with weekend repeats). 
Aweekly magazine with a fresh 
approach and guests you're un- 
likely to see anywhere else. 
Host Eric Burns, low key and 
ingratiating, presides over a 
classy potpourri of cultural 
news and features. 





JVC JAZZ FESTIVAL. The son 
of the famed Newport Festival 
returns to New York City with 
more than 100 jazz greats and 
future greats, including Dizzy 
Gillespie, Miles Davis, Ray 
Charles, Roberta Flack, Ella 
Fitzgerald, Stan Getz, Dave 


| Brubeck and Wynton Marsalis. 





Through June 30. 


1990 GOODWILL ARTS FES- 
TIVAL. Just as Ted Turner's 
Goodwill Games will bring in- 
ternational athletic stars to the 
Seattle area, this festival will 
gather there some of the 
world’s most talented perform- 
ing-arts groups, including the 
Bolshoi Ballet, Cirque du Soleil 
and the Grand Kabuki Theater 
of Japan. Through Sept. 30. 

















In some ancient cultures, an Eclipse called 
for a sacrifice. Today it only calls for $10,919. 


In ancient times, an eclipse usually meant 
a day of chanting, wailing and frenzied rites 

Today, an Eclipse means enjoying the 
performance advantages of multipoint fuel 
injection. Rack-and-pinion steering. Front 
and rear stabilizer bars. And four-wheel disc 
brakes. All from the vantage point of 
a comfortable bucket seat. 

Along with a list of standard features 
longer than an Aztec priest's robe. 

Who says life in the past was more fun than 
the present? 

And the cost of today’s Eclipse is easier to 
live with, too—only $10,919.* 


Of course, you can intensify your Eclipse 
experience with models that offer a 16-valve 
double overhead cam engine. Turbocharging 
All-wheel drive. And performance that has 
earned them a place on Car and Driver's “Ten 
Best” list and Automobile Magazine's “All 
Star” list for 1990. 

All of which will raise the price somewhat 
But never to the point of being a sacrifice 


MITSUBISHI ¢ 
ECLIPSE 














GRAPEVINE 
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By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David E. Thigpen 





Thundering to a 
Photo Finish 


Amid the hype surrounding 
the forthcoming Tom Cruise 
$60 million race-car epic Days 
of Thunder is the widely re- 
ported claim that the film left 
Hollywood preview audiences 
gaga with delight. In fact, 
some early responses were so 
grumbly or apathetic that the 
producers decided to take the 
star and his car back to the 
speedway at Daytona to re- 
shoot the ending. Two more 
racing shots were added. Such 
tinkering with big-ticket pro- 
ductions is not so unusual in 
these days of compulsive mar- 
ket research, but the timing 
for this one was unusual: the 
new ending was filmed just 
three weeks before this 
Wednesday’s opening, making 
the movie a green-flag con- 
tender for Hollywood’s down- 
to-the-wire award. 
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Just how often can even the fastest rapper describe oral sex or genitalia on a 
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The Eyes of Texas 
Are Upon Him 


What does someone do after 
pitching a record-breaking sixth 
major-league no-hitter? Well, 
Nolan Ryan of the Texas Rang- 
ers bought a bank, the Danbury 
State Bank near his hometown 
of Alvin, Texas. The small insti- 
tution, like many others in the 
state, hit hard times during the 
oil bust and was briefly closed in 
1986. But its cight employees 
are enthusiastic about their new 
owner, whose hero status fig- 
ures to attract depositors. Says 
the cashier: “It should be good 
for the town, very good for the 





town,” adding, “He’s told us 
we'll all keep our jobs.”” Other 
Texans have their eyes on Ryan 
too. The state’s Republicans 
would love for him to run for 
political office. Though he has 
balked at such offers in the past, 
he may step up to that plate 
when he finally loses his blazing 
fast ball and retires from the 
mound. 


Atextual analysis 
of 2 Live Crew 


@ 


79-minute album? More often than you would think possible, according to 
Focus on Family, an evangelical group that made a bluenosed and bug-eyed 
tabulation of the vulgarities in 2 Live Crew's controversial, hot-selling album 
As Nasty as They Wanna Be. /t’s dirty work, but somebody had to do it. 


Category Number ofreferences .. . and per min. 
Use ofthe Ford me 28 
Use of bitch 0 
Genitalia (male and female) 7A 
Descriptions of oral sex eee 1 
Setiocks (moctiyfemsle) it re 








The Hexing of the 
President 


These are not the best of times 
for Argentina’s President Car- 
los Menem. When his wife Zu- 
lema_ barricaded herself and 
their two children within the 
presidential residence, he pru- 
dently left the country for a Eu- 
ropean sojourn, though not be- 
fore signing a decree giving 
himself sole authority over who 
is allowed inside. When he re- 
turned home, he ousted Zu- 
lema, who then made a melo- 
dramatic scene in front of TV 
cameras. But these troubles 
pale before a new problem con- 
fronting Menem. Legions of su- 
perstitious Argentines have be- 
come convinced he is cursed 
with a hex. The alleged evi- 
dence: several of his Cabinet 
ministers have died in office, 
and after Menem shook the 
hand of a driver before a pow- 
erboat race, the driver crashed 


=| and lost an arm. The clincher 


came when Menem showed up 
on the field with the Argentine 
soccer team the day before its 
World Cup match with Camer- 
oon. The heavily favored South 
American team was then hu- 
miliated, 1-0. Menem has heard 
the talk that he brings bad luck 
and is said to be worried, since 
he is superstitious and regularly 
consults a fortune teller. 


The Chrome-Dome 
Scenario 


With new urgency, an old joke 
is making the rounds in Mos- 
cow. It may not be a knee slap- 
per, but the times make it worth 
retelling. Shifts in Soviet lead- 
ership have historically moved 
from the bald to the hirsute: 
from the chrome-dome Lenin 
to the brush-cut Stalin; from 
Khrushchev to Brezhnev; from 
Andropov to Chernenko. 
Which brings everyone to Mi- 
khail Gorbachev, who is nearly 
as bald as a darning egg, and to 
the upstart Boris Yeltsin, whose 
mane of graying locks ruffics 
conspicuously these days in the 
winds of change. 2 








THE EGIL KROGH 

PLUMBER’S TROPHY 
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Never a fan of unattributed 
quotes in damaging stories, the 
White House staff chief has 
lately begun leak-hunting 
expeditions to identify unnamed 
sources in articles that make 
Bush look good. The vigilance is 
not working well: aides privately 
report that Sununu often fingers 
the wrong person. 


THE S&L 

POSTER CHILD 
NEIL 
BUSH 
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OF THE WEEK 

| ” NEWT 
GINGRICH 


ifl 
A leader of the fight for a flag 
amendment, he said on a TV 
show that “for most veterans, 
the flag is a very real issue.” 
That left the Congressman, who 
had a student deferment during 
the Vietnam War, open to a 
riposte from World War Il vet 
Daniel Moynihan, who began 
referring to “we veterans.” 
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Artists are up in arms because 
the Rhode Island Senator wants 
to ban the use of cadmium as a 
pigment on the ground that it 
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COVER STORY 


A Hero’s 
Welcome 





Mandela arrives in the U.S. seeking support 


against apartheid and finds that Americans 
want something too: a chance to hail him 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


n one level Nelson Mandela is 

merely a man of extraordinary 

courage whose commitment 

to racial justice never flagged 

during 27 years in South Afri- 

can prisons. In another sense he is a “loyal 
and disciplined member” of the African 
National Congress, a dedicated revolution- 
ary who humbly submits to the collective 
leadership of the antiapartheid group. But 
on a more transcendent plane, where his- 
tory is made and myths are forged, Man- 
dela is a hero, a man, like those described 
by author Joseph Campbell, who has 
emerged from a symbolic grave “reborn, 
made great and filled with creative power.” 
In this era of cynicism, such legendary 
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figures have all but disappeared in the 
U.S. Martyrdom at an early age was nec- 
essary to lift John and Robert Kennedy, 
Martin Luther King Jr. and Malcolm X to 
the status of secular saints. Mandela is 
unique among heroes because he is a liv- 
ing embodiment of black liberation. Like 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer enjoy- 
ing their own eulogies from a hiding place 
in the church, he can bathe in the adula- 
tion of a worldwide throng yearning to, if 
not touch the hem of his garment, at least 
catch a glimpse of him whirring by in a 
motorcade. 

Mandela may lack the rousing, bred-in- 
the-pulpit style of black orators like King 
or Jesse Jackson. His soft-spoken manner 
and unflappable dignity bespeak his back- 
ground as a lawyer, a single-minded politi- 











For one lustrous moment, a city racked by racial 





tensions vibrated with one voice shouting “Mandela! Mandela!” At a Yankee Stadium rally, the crowd lifted its fists in a freedom salute. 
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Like the leaders 
of the 1960s 
American civil rights 
movement, Mandela 
represents the kind of 


moral leadership we 
need throughout 
the world. 


—Zaria Griffin, 
43-year-old entrepreneur 
selling his 
own T shirts 


Lid 


cal organizer and a longtime prisoner still 
blinking a bit in the spotlight. But Mande- 
la’s magnetism is palpable, the conse- 
quence of his endurance and determina- 
tion in the fight against South Africa’s 
white-minority government. He fires the 
pride of African Americans and touches a 
deep desire in the psyche of Americans 
both black and white for a leader who 
might rekindle the biracial coalition that 
destroyed their country’s own version of 
apartheid a generation ago, then fell apart 
during the long, hot summers of the ’60s. 
Such yearnings help explain the torrent 
of emotion that erupted when Mandela ar- 
rived in New York City last week on the first 
leg of a twelve-day, cight-city U.S. tour. For 
one brief, wistful moment, a city that had 
been pounded by a series of violent racial in- 
cidents seemed to vibrate with one voice 
shouting “Mandela!” More than 750,000 
people lined the streets of lower Manhattan 
as Mandela sped by in a bulletproof glass 
chamber borne on a flatbed truck. Ata rally 
on the steps of City Hall, Mandela was pre- 
sented with the key to the city by Mayor Da- 
vid Dinkins, one of the five African-Ameri- 
can mayors who will welcome him on his trip 
(a sixth, Marion Barry of Washington, will 
be too embroiled in his trial on drug-posses- 





sion and perjury charges to take 
part in his city’s celebration). 

The next day Mandela capti- 
vated more than 3,000 people 
gathered at Riverside Church by 
joining in an exuberant rendition 
of the toyi-toyi, a South African 
dance of celebration. That night 
100,000 people jammed Har 
lem’s Africa Square, content to 
gaze at the visiting hero whose 
voice could barely be heard over 
a feeble public-address system. 
Later, 50,000 cheered Mandela 
at a rally in Yankee Stadium, 
where he delighted his audience 
by donning a baseball cap and 
declaring, “You now know who I 
am. I ama Yankee!” 

Despite its resemblance to a 
superstar tour, Mandela’s visit to 
the U.S. has a deeply serious pur- 
pose. His objective is to shore up 
the A.N.C.’s negotiating position 
as it enters into talks with South 
African President F.W. de Klerk 
about the shape of a new consti- 
tution that would for the first 
time enfranchise the 26 million 
blacks who represent 68% of 
South Africa’s population. Man- 
dela is seeking assurances that 
the U.S. will not prematurely 
loosen the economic sanctions it 
imposed on Pretoria in 1986. He 
is also looking for “money in 
buckets” to help the A.N.C., 
unbanned in February for the 
first time in 29 years, change 
from a militant underground 
force to an aboveground political 
organization 

But just as Mandela is seek- 
ing something from Americans, 
Americans are seeking something from 
him. Politicians hurry to pose with him, 
community leaders draw inspiration—and 
status—from his proximity, longtime antia- 
partheid activists take satisfaction from the 
mere sight of him. For a sometimes dispirit- 
ed American civil rights coalition, Mandela 





New York's Dinkins is one of five black mayors who will greet Mandela 
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As the banner behi 


provides, as he has before, a rallying point 
and common cause. For the many blacks 
who have begun to call themselves African 
Americans, he is a flesh-and-blood exem- 
plar of what an African can be. For Ameri- 
cans of all colors, weary of their nation’s pe- 
rennial racial standoffs, his visit offers the 
opportunity for a full-throated expression 
of their no less perennial hope for 
reconciliation 

If Mandela can serve all those purposes, 
it is partly because for so long he remained 
an unknown quantity. Emerging from the 
enforced silence of a prison cell, he arrived 
in the U.S. more as a symbol of courage and 
hope than as a politician with well-known 
positions. Even when his positions were un- 
equivocally stated, they were sometimes 
overlooked last week. New York Mayor 
David Dinkins could hail his guest as “a 
man of peace,” a title that acknowledges 
Mandela’s exemplary lack of bitterness to- 
ward his former captors, while sidestepping 
his refusal to disown violence as a means of 
effecting political change in South Africa. 

Mandela heartened Americans by em- 
phasizing that he envisioned a multiracial 





nd him emphasized, Mandela's visit was 





future for his country, with full respect for 
the rights of the white minority. He prom- 
ised potential investors that their ventures 
would be welcome in a South Africa in 
which everyone, regardless of race, had the 
vote. Nonetheless, some of his remarks in- 
evitably drew him into the maelstrom of 
USS. politics. 

Even before he arrived in New York, 
there were rumblings among American 
Jews about Mandela’s praise for the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization. He has met 
with Yasser Arafat three times since his re- 
lease from prison in February. Much of that 
concern had been put to rest—or at least 
diplomatically laid aside—after a June 10 
meeting in Geneva, Switzerland, at which 
Mandela assured a contingent of American 
Jewish leaders that he supported Israel’s 
right to exist within secure borders. There 
was no such comfort for Cuban Americans 
in Miami, where Mandela is scheduled to 
arrive on Wednesday. They are threatening 
to stage demonstrations against Mandela’s 
expressions of gratitude for Fidel Castro’s 
support during Mandela’s years of 
imprisonment. 


designed to keep the pressure on South Africa's white regime. 


The contretemps with Jews threatened 
to flare anew after a televised “town meet- 
ing” presided over by Nightline’s Ted Kop- 
pel. Mandela had kind words again for Ara- 
fat, Castro and even Libya’s Muammar 
Gaddafi. They “support our struggle to the 
hilt,” was his explanation. When asked 





For the young, something to remember 
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He is an inspiration 
for the children. He is 


something tangible, not 
just someone in the 
history books. 


—Dinetta Gilmore, 
Brooklyn 


about the human-rights shortcomings of 
Libya and Cuba, Mandela retorted that the 
A.N.C. had “no time to be looking to the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries.” 

Jewish groups, at least, have been muted 
in their response thus far, and are unlikely 
to mount large protests during the remain- 
der of Mandela’s trip. That will remove one 
potential complication from the hastily ar- 
ranged tour. It was only on May 11 that 70 
supporters of the antiapartheid movement, 
including activists, politicians, labor leaders 
and business people, convened in Washing- 
ton to discuss arrangements. That led to the 
formation of an organizing committee 
headed by Randall Robinson, executive di- 
rector of the antiapartheid group Trans- 
Africa; Lindiwe Mabuza, chief representa- 
tive of the A.N.c. in the U.S.; and the singer 
Harry Belafonte. Long before Mandela left 
Johannesburg on June 4 for Botswana, the 
first stop on his tour, they were deluged with 
requests for appearances and meetings. So 
many of the entreaties were honored that 
two weeks ago A.N.C. leaders in the Zambi- 
an capital of Lusaka requested that the tour 
be pared down. 

The eight U.S. cities that were finally 
named as stopovers were chosen to serve 
various purposes. New York, Los Angeles 
and Washington were foregone conclu- 
sions—three centers of money, clout and 
glitter that have sizable black communities. 
Boston was chosen because Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy had extended an invitation 
to Mandela while he was still in jail. Atlanta 
was included so that Mandela could visit the 
grave of King and honor the American civil 
rights movement. Detroit, Miami and Oak- 
land offered opportunities to pay respects 
to the labor unions that have been staunch 
supporters of the antiapartheid movement. 

Even with the effort to limit the de- 
mands upon his time, there were fears that 
Mandela would be overtaxed. His crowded 
American itinerary would test the stamina 
of a presidential campaigner, much less a 
frail-looking 71-year-old recovering from 
surgery to remove a benign cyst from his 
bladder. Mandela’s arrival in New York 
from Montreal had to be delayed by two 
hours to give him more time to rest. 

There was also some concern within 
Mandela’s entourage that certain American 
politicians would take advantage of his pres- 
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I want to see 
this man! 


—Thelma Cagatno, 
from Guatemala, working 
as a housekeeper 
in New York 


ence and upstage him. At the top of the list 
was Jesse Jackson, who had a way of getting 
into camera range at nearly every point 
along Mandela’s New York route. The New 
York-based organizers of the Harlem rally 
made a point of keeping Jackson off the list 
of speakers, despite his best efforts to be 
added to the program. It didn’t help when 
the master of ceremonies told the crowd, “I 
know for many of us it’s been a long time 
since we've really loved a leader.” 

Like a media-savvy pol—and a single- 
minded revolutionary—Mandela repeated 
at every opportunity his simple line that be- 
cause apartheid is still alive and well, it is 
too soon to reward Pretoria for the reforms 
De Klerk has made, some of which are 
more cosmetic than real. Mandela can also 
hope to return home with several million 
dollars in new contributions to the A.N.c. In 
New York a $2,500-a-ticket fund raiser 
hosted by Eddie Murphy, Spike Lee and 
Robert De Niro aimed to raise $500,000 
from a celebrity crowd that included Paul 
Newman, Joanne Woodward and Mike Ty- 
son. At another gathering the same night in 
the Park Avenue apartment of prominent 
Democratic Party backers Arthur and 
Mathilde Krim, a crowd of well-heeled fig- 
ures from the business world chipped in an- 
other $500,000. 

By one measure Mandela’s trip was a 
success before he ever set out. “This is the 
consolidation of the political credibility of 
the A.N.c.,” declares the Rev. William How- 
ard, past president of the National Council 
of Churches and a 20-year veteran of the an- 
tiapartheid fight in the U.S. “Four or five 
years ago, the very top leadership couldn't 
even get a meeting with the person on the 
Africa desk at the State Department. Now 
the President has invited Mandela to the 
White House, and everybody wants to meet 
with him.” 

But the joyous reception of Mandela 
was also a rite of self-congratulation for the 
American civil rights activists who have 
used the struggle in South Africa as a rally- 
ing cry. Such leaders had started to make 
connections with the battle against apart- 
heid long ago. The American Committee 
on Africa, the first antiapartheid organiza- 
tion in the U.S., was created in 1953. But it 
was during the 1980s that civil rights activ- 
ists discovered in the fight to free Mandela 
an effort they could throw themselves into 
with gusto—and little moral ambiguity. 

That discovery came at a time when the 
Reagan Administration treated the civil 
rights agenda with indifference, if not out- 
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| right hostility, and the movement had be- 


come fractured over intractable disagree- 
ments about increasingly abstract concerns 
like affirmative action. By comparison, 
apartheid was an issue as clear-cut and com- 
pelling—and televisable—as a segregated 
lunch counter in Birmingham. It offered a 
focal point for the inchoate resentments 
many felt of the greed and selfishness 
spawned during the Reagan years. 

As such, the movement to force colleges 
and universities to divest their holdings in 
companies that do business in South Africa 
captured the imagination of the mostly list- 
less campus generation. “The South Afri- 
can issue caught on in 1985 in a way that no 
issue had since the 1960s,” says Robert 
Price, a professor of political science at the 
University of California, Berkeley. “We 
were briefly back into a period of politiciza- 
tion and mobilization, which we had not 
seen since the *70s.” By now over 150 col- 
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| leges, 80 cities, 26 states and 17 counties 
have divested their stock in companies that 
do business with South Africa. 

It was in 1984 that TransAfrica, a 13- 
year-old Washington-based lobbying orga- 
nization, concocted a strategy for broaden- 
ing the antiapartheid campaign. On 
Thanksgiving eve, TransAfrica’s Robinson; 
Walter Fauntroy, congressional delegate 
for the District of Columbia; and Mary 
Frances Berry, a member of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission, paid a visit to the South 
African embassy in Washington and re- 
fused to leave until Mandela was released 
and apartheid dismantled. They were 
arrested, 

Over the next five years, more then 
4,000 protesters, including Amy Carter, 
daughter of former President Jimmy Car- 
ter, then Senator Lowell Weicker and 
singer Stevie Wonder, would follow them 
to jail. Another 5,000 were arrested at 
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In Manhattan more than 750,000 showered Mandela with confetti and adulation 
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South African consulates around the 
country. By that time the movement had 
developed powerful friends on Capitol 
Hill, including Kennedy and his fellow 
Democratic Senators Alan Cranston of 
California and Paul Simon of Illinois. 
hey saw in the antiapartheid movement 
an opportunity to strike a blow against the 
otherwise unassailable Reagan. 

Their triumph came in 1986, with the 
passage of sanctions. The law banned new 
U.S. investments in South Africa, prohibit- 
ed imports of ore and farm products and 
revoked the landing privileges of South Af- 
rica Airways. The sanctions must remain in 
effect until South Africa releases all politi- 
cal prisoners, repeals the state of emergen- 
cy in all provinces, legalizes all democratic 
political parties, establishes a timetable for 
eliminating apartheid and begins talks with 
black leaders. 

The American coalition’s victory was 
made sweeter because the law was passed 
over Reagan’s veto. It effectively destroyed 
Reagan’s policy of “constructive engage- 
ment,” which was designed to quietly prod 
South Africa into making changes without 
cutting the economic links between the two 
countries. 

Mandela’s freedom was for so long the 
focus of America’s antiapartheid move- 
ment that some people fear the cuphoria 


| over his release will dissipate concern over 


what remains to be done. Talks between 
the A.N.C. and Pretoria are not expected to 
resume until mid-July. In the meantime, 
whatever hope there may have been in 
South Africa that Mandela’s release would 
quickly usher in a new multiracial democ- 
racy has begun to fade. Now activists say it 
is important to draw attention to De 
Klerk’s failure to take such steps as lifting 
the Internal Security Act, which permits 
thousands of South Africans to be 
imprisoned without trial. “We have 
to think about civil disobedience 
again,” says Robinson. “Our chal- 
lenge is to help Americans distin- 
guish between what is important and 
what is not.” 

Still, De Klerk’s skillfully orches- 
trated reforms have stolen some of 
Mandela’s momentum. Just as the 
black leader headed for North 
America, the South African Presi- 
dent lifted the state of emergency 
from all provinces except Natal, the 
site of fierce fighting between A.N.c. 
militants and supporters of the rival 
Inkatha movement. Then, on the 
eve of Mandela’s arrival in New 
York, De Klerk made good on his 
promise to revoke the Separate 
Amenities Act that for nearly four 
decades had legalized segregation. 
The South African Parliament re- 
pealed the law, opening the coun- 
try’s parks, beaches, swimming 
pools, services and public buildings 
to the black majority. Though they 
fail to undo the main structures of 


apartheid, the reforms are plainly more 
than mere window dressing. 

The prospect of further change that 
those concessions open up is one reason 
that Mandela’s life—and De Klerk’s 
could be at risk. A South African news- 
paper, Vrye Weekblad, last week reported 
that it had uncovered a right-wing plot to 
murder Mandela, De Klerk and other fig- 
ures. According to the paper, the plot was 
worked out by former Nazi Captain Hein- 
rich Beissner, a regional head of the right- 
wing Afrikaner Resistance Movement. It 
called for Mandela to be shot by a sniper at 
Johannesburg’s Jan Smuts Airport when 
he returned to South Africa on July 18. 
The Afrikaner group also allegedly 
planned to blow up power stations, assassi- 
nate Members of Parliament and poison 


the water supply to the black township of 


Soweto. Though the South African govern- 
ment did confirm that it had arrested elev- 
en whites, it would say only that they were 
released after questioning. 


andela is looking for more 
than courtesy when he 
mects with George Bush at 
the White House this 
week. Though Bush has 
never supported U.S. sanctions, his Assis- 
tant Secretary of State for Africa, Herman 
Cohen, promised in an interview last week 
that the U.S. “will not act precipitously.” 
But he also said that in the Administra- 
tion’s view, all the legal preconditions for 
lifting sanctions have been met, except for 
the release of all prisoners and lifting the 
state of emergency in the province of Na- 
tal. Many members of Congress reply that 
South Africa has not satisfied a condition 
spelled out in the sanctions law: substantial 
progress toward dismantling apartheid. 
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He is among the 
two or three 
undisappointing figures 
in the world who 
remain uncompromised. 
He is clearly willing to 
die for his cause, but 
not in a lunatic way. 


—Amanda McMurray, 
New York 


The betting is that Bush will not loosen 
sanctions now, in part as a gesture to black 
voters he is trying to lure to the G.o.P. 
Mandela’s aim is to leave Washington with 
some sign that the Administration will not 
retreat from that grudging support. Con- 
tinued U.S. sanctions would give Mandela 
a powerful hand to play when he and other 
A.N.C. Officials eventually sit down to nego- 
tiations with the Pretoria government. It 
would also help Mandela when he arrives 
next week in Britain, where Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher has been anxious to re- 
ward South Africa for the gestures De 
Klerk has made so far. 

Meanwhile, the White House is angry 
at what it sees as an attempt by Democrats 
and civil rights groups to use Mandela’s 
visit to pressure Bush to put aside his ob- 
jections to the pending Civil Rights Act of 
1990—or else force him to endure the em- 
barrassment of vetoing it while Mandela is 
still in the U.S. The bill seeks to lessen the 
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At Gracie Mansion, the weary visitor takes a moment's respite from a hectic schedule 
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r effect of several recent Supreme Court de- 


cisions that diluted existing federal affir- 
mative-action and antidiscrimination law. 
In particular, the rulings made it harder for 
victims of discrimination to prove bias and 
bring lawsuits for redress in court. Bush 
has insisted that he will veto the bill if it is 
not amended to correct provisions that he 
says could have the effect of requiring em- 
ployers to adopt racial quotas in hiring. 

At a White House meeting with G.o.P. 
lawmakers last week, chief of staff John 
Sununu worried out loud that the bill could 
be brought for a vote soon in the Senate. 
“The White House is apoplectic about the 
bill coming up while Mandela is in town,” 
Says one participant in the talks. Soon af- 
ter, the Senate decided to take a prelimi- 
nary vote on the bill just 20 minutes before 
Mandela appears to address a joint session 
of Congress. 


t the invitation of the White 

House, representatives of civ- 

il rights groups began talks 

with the White House last 

month to frame a compro- 
mise bill that Bush could sign. But with 
the White House still having failed to put 
forward any alternative language, the civil 
rights groups are saying privately that they 
may withdraw from the talks, which they 
charge may be no more than an Adminis- 
tration device to delay Senate action on 
the bill. 

As the showdown on the civil rights 
bill demonstrates, Mandela’s presence in 
the U.S. throws a sharper light on domes- 
tic racial matters. At the first stop on his 
itinerary, the mostly black Boys and Girls 
High School in Brooklyn, the crowd need- 
ed little encouragement to draw compari- 
sons between the problems of South Afri- 
can blacks and their own dilemmas. As he 
spoke about the inadequacy of schools for 
blacks in South Africa, some of his listen- 
ers shouted back, “Same here!” When he 
went on to complain that in South Africa 
whites control the education of blacks, 
others in the crowd picked up the chant: 
“Same here, same here!” 

Such powerful emotional connections 
are likely to ensure that the U.S. keeps up 
the pressure as Mandela wages his battle 
against apartheid. But at the same time that 
his legend grows here, the realities of day- 
to-day political struggle have cut into his 
popularity at home, even among those 
whose aspirations he has spent half a life- 
time representing. Were he to become the 
first elected black leader of postapartheid 
South Africa, the resulting immersion in the 
messy doings of government could make 
things still more trying for him. Knowing 
that he remains a hero in America could 
help to sustain him if those difficult days 
ever come. — Reported by Julie Johnson/ 
Washington, Sylvester Monroe/Los Angeles and 
Janice C. Simpson/New York 





The 20% Solution 


G eorge Bush's main 
reason for inviting 
Nelson Mandela to the 
White House this week is 
to dramatize Washing- 
ton’s opposition to apart- 
heid and its support for 
oppressed blacks in 
South Africa. But the 
President may have seen 
another benefit in being 
hospitable: he wants to 
demonstrate his longtime 
regard for issues of con- 
cern to American blacks, 
many of whom know him, 
like him and may even be 
willing to vote Republi- 
can in this year’s congres- 
sional elections, to say 
nothing of 1992. 

Though he won only 
9% of the black vote in 
1988, Bush believes 
Democrats are foolishly 
taking their black sup- 
porters for granted. He is making every effort to gain some votes back. The idea is 
not to win over all blacks, or even most of them, but to slice off just enough, say 
20%, to make the difference in Southern states where monolithic black support 
helped Democrats upset Republican incumbents in 1986 and 1988 Senate and 
House races. Call it the 20% solution. 

To implement the plan, Bush set out immediately after his racially charged 
election campaign to court blacks, ignored for eight years by Ronald Reagan. He 
invited black leaders, businessmen and preachers, including Jesse Jackson, to the 
White House. He visited black neighborhoods, churches and colleges, which he has 
supported for decades. And if Bush has not named a lot of blacks to Government 
posts, those blacks he has selected have been appointed to prominent jobs. The 
best example: General Colin Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The 
strategy is working: 56% of blacks say they approve of Bush’s performance as 
President. 

But if the wooing continues to accentuate words rather than deeds, it could 
fizzle. In recent months blacks have been pressing Bush to deliver on two 
items: maintaining economic sanctions against South Africa and signing the 
1990 Civil Rights Act, now moving toward the Senate floor. Bush gets a bye on 
the first test: though he is opposed to sanctions, Congress in 1986 prohibited 
lifting the bans on trade until South Africa takes specific steps to dismantle 
apartheid. Bush reminded everyone of that three times at a press conference in 
Alabama last week. 

The civil rights bill has Bush playing for time. Business lobbyists and activists on 
Bush’s right flank widely oppose the measure. Pressure from the right is so intense 
that White House officials have been careful not to commit bargaining positions to 
paper, lest their boss be accused of backing down in the end. After counseling Bush 
to cut what deals he can, Lee Atwater, the convalescent Republican National Com- 
mittee chairman who masterminded the 20% solution, advised him to “sign this 
bill.” 

Even if he doesn’t, Bush might yet succeed by indirection. Just by wooing 
blacks, Bush has thrown Democrats off-balance and defused some of the anti- 
Republican fury that fueled record Democratic turnouts by blacks in 1986 and 
1988. Moreover, by reversing the G.o.P.’s long-standing whites-only image, 
Bush’s black offensive has also strengthened his appeal to young, affluent 
voters. Says a White House aide: “If nothing else, you cut off other lines 
of attack.” — By Michael Dufty/Washington 
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8 “The unfinished 
business of the 
Bill of Rights...’ 


REVEREND THEODORE M. HESBURGH, C.S.C 
PRESIDENT EMERITUS 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


“We tend to forget that the 
Bill of Rights was not a reality for 
many people before the Civil 
Rights laws of the mid-60’s. 

‘“‘A century earlier, President 
Lincoln signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation. But slavery didn’t 
really end for another 100 years. 

‘The fact is that the Bill of 
Rights did not automatically 
guarantee life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness for all 
Americans. We have had to 
enlarge our freedoms, promote 
human dignity, and eliminate 
injustice during all the 200 years 
of the Bill of Rights. 

“The ideal is there, but the 
reality has always needed enlarg- 
ing. It still does.’ 





Philip Morris Companies Inc. 


KRAFT GENERAL FOODS - MILLER BREWING COMPANY : PHILIP MORRIS USA 


Join Philip Morris Companies Inc. in support of the National Archives’ celebration of the 200th anniversary of the Bill of Rights. For a free copy of this historic 
document, call 1-800-552-2222, or write Bill of Rights - Philip Morris Companies Inc. - 2020 Pennsylvania Ave. N.W. «Suite 533 + Washington D.C. 20006 








“Its always better 
OMTTGXON EIR IKOLL 
a position of power.” 


In the conference room or on the highway, 
the more support you have behind you, the more 
moves you can make with absolute confidence. 
That’ the whole idea of the extra powerful 156-hp, 
four-cam, 24-valve Camry V6 engine. Designed 
to deliver that extra boost in passing, climbing or 
towing power, it gives vou the advantage in chal- 
lenging transactions on the road. Yet it provides 
you with roomy comfort you can appreciate even 
at your quickest executive pace. The 1990 Toyota 
Camry V6. A dynamo for a dynamo. 


“Toyota, I love what you do for me?’ 


Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more information and the location of your nearest dealer. Get More From Life... Buckle Up! © 1989 Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A., Inc 
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Two Faces of George Bush 


The President woos Democrats, while his evil twin fights them 
Jig 


By DAN GOODGAME 


Ss ome Democratic Congressmen like to 
sip martinis with the President; others 
would rather play racquetball with him or 
fly on Air Force One. For most of his 17 
months in the White House, George Bush 
has hosted and humored them all. He 
knows he must court their support if he is 
to accomplish anything, especially on the 
explosive issues of taxes and spending. 
Occasionally, though, a different Bush 
shows up for work. He visibly clenches and 
unclenches his jaw, as if chewing bullets. 
He sees a conspiracy anytime two Con- 


gressmen voice similar criticisms of him. 
His speeches bristle with darts for “liberal 
tax-and-spend Democrats” who want to 
cripple the military while coddling drug 
pushers and flag burners. This is the Bush 
that Doonesbury cartoonist Garry Trudeau 
calls Skippy, the gentleman President’s 
“evil twin,” who pops up whenever harsh 
partisanship is deemed necessary. 

Skippy made several appearances last 
week, as Bush energetically stumped for 
Republican political candidates, aggres- 
sively wielded his veto and blasted back at 
his critics: 
>In response to what Bush described as 
“shots across my bow” by prominent Dem- 
ocrats, White House Press Secretary Mar- 
lin Fitzwater fired back on the savings-and- 
loan issue. “I see disturbing signs of 
Democrats wanting to make this political 
against Republicans, and I just want to put 
them on notice that it plays both ways,” 
Fitzwater said. “The Democrats have a big 
role” in the S&L crisis, he added, citing 


three former leaders of the House who left 
under ethical clouds and two current Sena- 
tors facing ethics investigations. Fair 
enough so far. But Fitzwater then over- 
reached in seeking to implicate Senator 
Robert Kerrey of Nebraska, a trenchant 
critic of Bush. Fitzwater offered no evi- 
dence of any wrongdoing by Kerrey, and 
neither has anyone else. 

> The President persisted in his crusade for 
a constitutional amendment to prohibit 
defacement of the American flag, despite 
the measure’s failure last week to win the 
required two-thirds majority in the House. 
During a fund-raising speech for Senator 


NICE 


“T think Congress is 
dealing in good 
faith. . . I’m going to 
try to keep my share 
of the bargain.” 


k 


NASTY 


“Naturally, liberal 
Democrats want us 
to make reckless 
defense cuts.”’ 


Jesse Helms in Charlotte, N.C., Bush un- 
characteristically thumped the lectern and 
vowed, “I will fight for that amendment!” 
Republican strategists concede that public 
interest in the two-year-old flag issue is 
fading, yet they promise to hook it to a life- 
support system: negative TV ads in the 
election campaign. 

>In his speech for the conservative Helms 
(who frequently snaps at Bush’s right an- 
kle), the President warned that “the liberal 
Democrats want us to make reckless de- 
fense cuts.” On their pet domestic pro- 
grams, however, the same liberals “mea- 
sure progress by dollars spent.” 

This rhetoric, while tame by the stan- 
dards of the 1988 campaign, comes at an 
odd moment: two new reports last week 
showed the budget deficit widening to as 
much as $200 billion. Only last month, 
Bush invited leaders of both parties on 
Capitol Hill to join him in budget talks, in 
which all participants could propose neces- 
sary but unpopular tax increases and 





spending cuts without fear of political at- 
tack. Bush wants a bipartisan budget 
agreement to get himself off the hook of 
his most famous campaign pledge: to cut 
the deficit without raising taxes. Yet his re- 
newed donkey bashing makes some Demo- 
crats wonder whether they may be blamed 
for the bitter medicine that could emerge 
from any budget accord. 

To be sure, the Democrats in recent 
weeks have escalated their own attacks, 
which Republicans fear are finding the 
mark and pushing down the President's 
precious approval ratings on the handling 
of the economy, especially the S&L crisis. 
Although Democrats deserve as much 
blame as Republicans for the S&L crisis, 
Kerrey and others have taken to calling 


| Bush “the S&L President.” Congress also 


sent Bush a bill last week that would have 
allowed wider political activity by federal 





employees, but Bush rejected it: his 
twelfth veto and the twelfth that Congress 
failed to override. Congress then sent 
Bush a popular family-leave bill, despite 
his threat to veto it too, because of its 
costs to business. 

The danger in all this bickering is that it 
might obstruct urgently needed progress in 
the budget talks. If Bush and the Congress | 
do not agree on more than $60 billion in 
spending cuts and tax increases by mid- 
October—and perhaps by as early as Au- 
gust—automatic and unprecedented cuts 
will force the layoff of hundreds of prison 
guards and the furlough of thousands of 
convicted criminals. Layoffs will spread to 
FBI agents and air-traffic controllers. 
Many college students will go without 
loans, and poor elementary students may 
go without lunch. But not to worry: Repub- 
licans and Democrats alike remain confi- 
dent that the other party can be blamed for 
whatever goes wrong during the long elec- 
tion season that has only just begun a 
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New Jersey’s Robin Hood 





Governor James Florio has a radical idea 
for this read-my-lips era: face reality and raise taxes 





By JOELLE ATTINGER 


“oT he issue isn’t more or less govern- 
ment,’” New Jersey Governor 
James Florio says tersely. “It’s dumb vs. 
smart government.” Barely into his sixth 
month in office, Democrat Florio has been 
giving lessons to politicians across the 
country—and in Washington—not only 
about smart government but also about 
leadership. Using populist rhetoric and un- 
conventional straight talk and 
tireless stumping for his pro- 
grams, Florio, 52, has launched 
the largest barrage of govern- 
ment initiatives in the Garden 
State since Woodrow Wilson sat 
in Trenton from 1911 to 1913. 
More important, he has set out 
to demonstrate that voters’ 
“common sense” can provide 
the antidote to the political poi- 
son of a tax increase. 

Faced with a projected 1991 
deficit of $3 billion when he took 
office in January, Florio rejected 
the back-door approach of rely- 
ing on increased “user fees” and 
“sin taxes” (on liquor and ciga- 
rettes) so popular among his 
peers. Instead he became the 
only Governor of this read-my- 
lips era to embrace the discarded 
notion of a progressive tax, 
which hits New Jersey's wealthi- 
est residents hardest by doubling 
the bite on their income to 7%. 

Last week he persuaded the 
state legislature to follow his 
lead and vote for $2.8 billion in 
income and sales taxes. Coupled 
with an almost equal amount in 
spending cuts, the money will 
not only allow New Jersey to dig 
itself out of debt but should also 
provide additional state educa- 
tion aid to relieve homeowners 
| of one of the most onerous 
property-tax rates in the U.S. Here too 
Florio soaked the rich: the legislature ap- 
proved a plan to shift the bulk of its educa- 
tion assistance from the wealthiest to the 
poorest districts by 1995, leaving the afflu- 
| ent to make up the difference on their own, 

Opponents have dubbed Florio “Robin 
Hood” for his overt redistribution of the tax 
burden, but the Governor is unapologetic. 
“Something historically significant is hap- 
pening here,” he boasted after his legisla- 
tive victories. “This isa day we bring fairness 
to the children of New Jersey and to the be- 
leaguered and besieged middle class.” 
“Hardly,” countered Assembly minority 





leader Garabed Haytaian, who assails the 
new budget as a “farce, a tragedy of tax in- 
creases that will give us a Florio recession.” 
Moaning is about the best Republicans 
and other critics have managed since Florio, 
a former amateur boxer, beat G.o.P. candi- 
date Jim Courter last fall in a campaign that 
got nasty on both sides. In his inaugural 
| speech, the new Governor whacked at the 
State’s auto-insurance premiums, the na- 
tion’s highest; within weeks he had signed a 





In his first six months, New Jersey: 
—reduced auto-insurance premiums 20% 
—curbed sale and ownership of semiautomatic assault-style rifles 
— doubled (to 7%) the tax on family incomes above $150,000 

— shifted the bulk of $1.1 billion in school aid to poorer districts 


| 20% reduction into law. He quickly fol- 
lowed with a blow to the powerful gun lob- 
by: in May, New Jersey enacted the stiffest 
law in the U.S. on owning or selling semiau- 
tomatic firearms. In March he launched his 
attack on the state's tax structure, unveiling 
his $12.4 billion tax-and-slash budget. An- 
ticipating that the state’s liberal Supreme 
Court would soon order that aid to school 
districts be equalized, Florio beat the jurists 
to the punch by proposing his own plan. 
“Everyone is a bit shell-shocked,” says for- 
mer Democratic assemblyman Alan 
Karcher. “He had made a career out of be- 
ing associated with safe issues.” 
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During eight terms in Congress, Florio 
had a reputation as a somewhat sanctimo- 
nious loner, better known for tending to 
constituent needs than for innovative lead- 
ership. Even as a candidate, he skirted spe- 
cifics, going so far as to proclaim that he 
did not see the need for new taxes. But 
budget realities and the assumption of 
command revealed a very different Jim 
Florio. “Legislatures react,” he says crisp- 
ly. “Executives initiate.” With 67% of New 
Jerseyites grudgingly agreeing that new 
taxes were inevitable, Florio worked them 
relentlessly for support of his proposals. In 
diners, gyms, boardrooms and convention 
halls, he explained his position again and 
again. “A lot of politicians are just plain 
lazy,” he says in the midst of another cha- 
otic day. “They just don’t want to make the 
case, and so they end up pander- 
ing to special interests. To un- 
derestimate the people is ex- 
tremely dumb.” 

It hasn’t hurt Florio to re- 
mind voters that his popular Re- 
publican predecessor, Thomas 
Kean, left the state with a $592 
million deficit this year and a 
shaky economic future. “Florio 
didn’t create the fiscal crisis, and 
he’s made a strong case for solv- 
ing it,” says Richard Roper, di- 
rector of the program for New 
Jersey affairs at Princeton’s 
Woodrow Wilson School. “As a 
result, New Jersey is willing to 
meet him halfway.” 

It is the other half of the bar- 
gain that concerns voters. “I un- 
derstand that money is needed,” 
says television producer Thom- 
as C, Guy Jr. of Newark. “But 
I’m reluctant without a guaran- 
tee that those taxes will translate 
into something tangible.” The 
Governor has given himself a 
year to prove the doubters 
wrong. He has already begun ef- 
forts to trim the state payroll 
and bring spending further un- 
der control. Almost 1,500 gov- 
ernment jobs (of a total 71,000) 
have been climinated in all areas 
except corrections and human 
services. Floriocrats are also 
cutting back such perks as state 
cars and credit cards. Improvement in New 
Jersey’s poorest school districts will take 
longer to accomplish, but Florio is consid- 
ering such concrete standards as postgrad- 
uate employment and college acceptance 
rates to supplement test scores as indica- 
tors of the system’s effectiveness. 

Few expect Florio to wait for results be- 
fore launching other initiatives. An assault 
on the state’s medical-insurance costs is al- 
ready on the drawing boards, and other 
targets are being defined. New Jersey’s 
Governor knows he cannot stand still: as 
every boxer learns, success comes from 
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Judge Wapner, 
Where Are You? 


Imelda Marcos’ trial has been 
a celebrity-studded soap opera 


By BONNIE ANGELO 


nly the television cameras are missing. 

Otherwise, the theatrical trial that will 
go to the jury in Manhattan’s federal court- 
house this week could have been packaged 
aS a prime-time mini-series. It has 
everything: 


The accused: Imelda Marcos, widow of 
the exiled Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos, charged with helping him loot 
$220 million from their country’s treasury. 
rhree times she brought the trial to a halt 
by swooning, once coughing up blood to 
the shock of the courtroom. 


The co-defendant: former billionaire 
Adnan Khashoggi. The now bankrupt Sau- 
di Arabian arms dealer stands accused of 
conspiring with the Marcoses to conceal 
their illicit spending by backdating docu- 
ments to make it appear that he, not the 
Marcoses, had bought four Manhattan sky- 
scrapers valued at about $400 million. Ac- 
tress Bo Derek played a cameo role, visit- 
ing her friend Khashoggi in the courtroom. 


The defense lawyer: Gerry Spence of 
Wyoming, a John Wayne 
wannabe whose trademark 
is an oversize Stetson atop 
poet-length silver locks 
“When I come into a court- 
room, I come to do battle,” 
Spence growls, his hand fig- 
uratively on his holster 


The angry judge: from 
opening day, Spence and 
Judge John F. Keenan have 
been on a collision course. 
Keenan has repeatedly 
chastised Spence for ram- 
bling off the issues and play- 
ing to the jury. When 
Spence suggested that he 
was not being treated fairly, 
the judge leaped to his feet, 
a red tide of fury rising from 
black robe to white hair, 
slammed down a sheaf of 
papers and snapped, “Such 
wild, improper, misleading 
statements should not be 
made in front of the jury!” 


The big-bucks backer: 


tobacco heiress Doris Duke. 

















Supporting cast: co-defendant Adnan Khashoggi and witness George Hamilton 


Unruffled by sums requiring two commas, 
Duke posted $5 million bail for her close 
friend Imelda and, it is rumored, plunked 
down further millions for Spence’s fee. 


The star witness: movie actor George 
Hamilton. Imelda’s dancing partner at 
countless parties, he testified in a voice 
choked with emotion, “When my brother 
| died, my mother wanted to commit sui- 
cide.” Imelda Marcos’ kindness, he said, is 
“the only reason my mother is alive today.” 





Marcos is the first wife of a foreign 
head of state to stand trial in an American 
court. U.S 
“spider's web of deceit and corruption” 
that stretched halfway around the world. 
With testimony from 95 witnesses, the 
prosecutors have outlined a tangled tale of 
secret Swiss bank accounts and laundered 
money, forged signatures and phony 
names, bribes and kickbacks, smuggled 
paintings, a phantom ship loaded with Jap- 
anese gold from World War II, and off- 


prosecutors Say she wove a 





shore shams and scams of such complexity 
that one wonders how the Marcoses ever 
had time to run their country. 

In the Philippines the Marcoses alleged- 
ly demanded kickbacks on all government 
contracts, a practice the defense dismissed 
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Good friends from the glory days turn up in awkward new roles. 


as an “unofficial tax.” One witness, shipping 
executive José Reyes, said that over a ten- 
year-period he paid $25 million, delivered 
to the Marcoses’ personal Swiss banker. 

Spence characterizes his celebrated cli- 
ent as a “small, fragile woman” with little 
grasp of “the intricacies of finance.” But 
the exiled First Lady, claims the prosecu 
tion, treated the Philippine National Bank 
as her “personal piggy bank.” The former 
manager of the bank’s New York City 
branch, Oscar Carino, nervously detailed 
how he delivered bundles of cash, usually 
$100,000, to the First Lady when she visit- 
ed New York in the early 1970s. (Although 
she owned a fashionable six-story town 
house, Marcos preferred to stay in a 
$1,700-a-night Waldorf-Astoria suite.) 
Her personal secretary, Carino asserted, 
withdrew as much as $14.5 million in cash. 
A total of $6,671,919 went for jewels pur- 
chased from such houses as Cartier and 
Van Cleef & Arpels 

Even before the Marcoses were indict- 
ed in late 1988 for racketeering, mail fraud 
and obstruction of justice, Imelda was hop- 
ing to exercise her old influence. In a 
“Dearest Nancy” letter to the then First 
Lady, she pleaded—to no avail—for the 
Reagans to help with the Marcoses’ legal 
problems. At least old friend Doris Duke 
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came through with bail. For his involve- 
ment, Khashoggi, a man of multiple houses 
but no fixed address, was saddled with bail 
of $110 million—and an electronic ankle 
band that keeps prosecutors informed of 
his whereabouts as he roams from smart 
Manhattan boites to the slopes at Aspen. 

Imelda, recovered from her gastritis at- 
tack, sits at the defense table, wearing the 
black of mourning for her husband, who 
died last September in exile in Hawaii. As 
she enters, eyes are inexorably drawn to 
her feet. What cake was to Marie Antoi- 
nette, shoes are to Imelda, who had 2,700 
pairs in her closet in the presidential resi- 
dence in Manila. Newsday runs a daily 
shoe-watch photo, but she now tends to 
wear modest black pumps. 

At 60, Imelda has seen her former life 
of glamour, riches and power reduced to 
shards. Impassive and wan, her face puffy, 
she is a long way from the days when she 
was runner-up in the Miss Manila beauty 
contest, or danced cheek to cheek with 
President Lyndon Johnson, or took the mi- 
crophone to croon for state visitors at the 
Malacafang Palace, or dazzled foreign 
capitals in her exotic Philippine gowns. 
Back then Imelda was a force to be reck- 
oned with—governor of the Manila dis- 
trict, Minister of Human Settlements. 
There was even talk that she might succeed 
her husband as President. 

Last week the prosecution rested. 
Spence, who claims that in 30 years he has 
never lost a criminal case as prosecutor or 
defense attorney, pulled a surprise: the de- 
fense would call no witnesses because the 
Government had “utterly failed in this 





agree with Spence, asking, “What am I do- 
ing trying a case involving the theft of mon- 
ey from Philippine banks? I want to find 
out what the frauds were here in America, 
because [Philippine President Corazon] 
Aquino can enforce her own laws.” 
Keenan deferred to Government policy, 
but the jury may share his doubts. 

At the outset of the trial in March, 
Marcos pleaded, “If I am to be tried here, I 
pray that I will be treated like an ordinary 
American secking justice.” An extraordi- 
nary kind of ordinary. s 





Drama: Imelda swoons 


case.” For once Judge Keenan seemed to | 
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Getting Shamir’s Attention 


44 all us when 

Chee serious 
about peace. Here’s 
our number.” Tough 
talk from the U.S, Sec- 
retary of State to the 
Israeli Prime Minister 
a few weeks back. 
But just talk. Yitzhak 
Shamir and his hard- 
line colleagues have 
shrugged off worse 
from Washington be- 
fore. So they sat tight, 
and last Wednesday 
their arrogance was re- 
warded. Baker’s stud- 
ied pique was under- 
mined by Washing- 
ton’s suspension of its 
dialogue with Yasser 
Arafat’s Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization. It would now appear that the U.S, is talking to neither side in 
the Arab-Israeli dispute, a stance that at best is dangerous: history proves that the 
Middle East roils whenever prospects for peace recede. 

This is not to say that Arafat did not deserve a slap. He renounced terrorism in 
1988, but has so far refused to condemn specifically the foiled May 30 Palestinian 
attack on a Tel Aviv beach. Yet Arafat's predicament is understandable. The P.L.o. 
is a contentious collection of ideologically disparate factions, but they are united in 
wondering what 18 months of dialogue with the U.S. has bought. P.L.o. requests 
seem reasonable enough: direct talks with Israel, a United Nations team to investi- 
gate alleged Israeli abuses of Palestinian human rights in the occupied territories, a 
chance for Arafat to plead his case at the General Assembly in New York. What 
they have got is nothing, and it was the U.S. that vetoed U.N. inspection of the West 
Bank and Gaza. 

Shamir is the one who really needs a clubbing from Washington. The policy 
guidelines of his right-wing government enshrine the central obstacle to peace: Je- 
rusalem’s insistence on the “eternal” claim of Israel to hold and settle the occupied 
territories. 

So what does Bush do? Last week he sent Shamir a letter. Tell me, Prime Min- 
ister, asked the President, are you “serious” about peace? The answer, of course, is 
yes. As ever, Shamir is serious about a Shamir-style peace, a nonstarter that as- 
sumes Palestinian capitulation. 

It is time for a change. As long as the U.S. funnels $3 billion a year to Israel re- 
gardless of Jerusalem’s actions, Shamir will never move. A message stronger than a 
phone number is required. If an aid cut is politically impossible—as was made evi- 
dent when Senator Robert Dole first suggested a modest decrease last January— 
then several other measures might capture Jerusalem’s attention. 

For openers, Washington could treat Israel like virtually every other recipient 
of U.S. aid. Israel receives its assistance in a single check, rather than quarterly. 
Since Jerusalem does not need all the money immediately, it invests in U.S. Trea- 
sury bonds. A sweet deal: Israel lends back America’s own cash and earns an addi- 
tional $76.7 million in interest. 

If treating Israel like other nations is beyond Washington’s courage, then cer- 
tainly the U.S. must insist that the extra $400 million in congressionally approved 
housing loan guarantees be withheld until Israel promises not to move Soviet im- 
migrants to the occupied territories. 

How dare you even think of attaching strings to your aid, says Eliahu Ben- 
Elissar, an influential Shamir aide, “We are not a colony.” Ben-Elissar is right. Isra- 
elis not a colony—but neither is it an indigent client entitled to assistance as a mat- 
ter of right against American interests. ci 











“Here's our number,” Baker told Israel. “When you decide 
you want to be serious about peace, call.” Then he waited. 
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FLORIDA 


A Madman’s 
Deadly Spree 


Construction worker James 
Pough did more than kill ten 
people and wound seven in 
Jacksonville last week. He also 


| shot holes in the gun lobby’s 


rationale for opposing even 
modest efforts to keep firearms 
out of the hands of violent 
criminals, 

In 1971 Pough pleaded 
guilty to the fatal shooting 
of a man. Yet he was able to 
buy the two handguns and ac- 


Rescue workers hustling one of Pough’s victims to an ambulance 




























quire a 30-cal. assault-style 
rifle that he used in his mur- 
derous rampage. 

The National Rifle Associa- 
tion has urged voters to reject a 
bill that would require a three- 
day waiting period to check the 
background of potential gun 
purchasers. If such a check had 
uncovered Pough’s criminal 
record, he would not have been 
able to buy the guns he used last 
week. Asking gun buyers to wait 
a few days to complete their 
purchases seems eminently rea- 
sonable if it helps prevent mad- 
men like Pough from going off 
on homicidal binges. * 





Revenge of the 
Senecas 


Rents in the upstate New York 
town of Salamanca were cheap 
100 years ago and have barely 
gone up since. Back in 1892 the 
Seneca Indians agreed to rent 
the 1,700 acres of their tribal 
land, on which most of the ham- 
let is built, for only $17,000 a 
year. Now the 99-year lease is 
about to expire, and the Sene- 
cas want a rent increase—to 
$800,000 annually. Salamanca’s 
6,600 residents, who own their 


houses but lease the land, point 
out that hard times have al- 
ready wiped out half the town’s 
small businesses. Many resi- 
dents claim they will leave rath- 
er than see typical rents leap 
from $7-a-year to $4,700. Says 
Realtor Shirley Weast: “What 
they’re proposing is an absolute 
death sentence.” 

The landlords have taken 
the reaction with calm and a 
certain pleasure. Says Seneca 
Nation President Dennis Lay: 
“When they negotiated the 
original leases, they thought we 
weren't going to be here at the 
end. I guess we fooled them.” @ 





| us hostage forever.” 


MONEY 


Set Us Free, 
Susan B. 


Each year the Treasury Depart- 
ment spends $318 million to 


| shred worn-out dollar bills and 


replace them with fresh ones. 
New Mexico Republican Sena- 


| tor Pete Domenici thinks he 


has a better, if not new, idea. 
He has introduced a bill to cre- 
ate a dollar coin, stamped 
mainly out of copper (which, 
not coincidentally, is plentiful 
in his state). He predicts the 
coins will drive paper dollars 
out of circulation because they 
can be used so readily in vend- 
ing machines. Moreover, they 
will last 20 years, vs. a life-span 
of only 18 months for paper 
bills. 

But wait, wasn't the Susan 
B. Anthony dollar such a flop 
that it is no longer minted? 
Sure, concedes Domenici, but 
that was because people con- 
fused it with a quarter. His buck 
will be gold-colored, not silver. 
Says Domenici, whose proposal 
has 28 Senate co-sponsors: “Su- 
san B. Anthony need not hold 
a 


The landlords outlived the lease 








Astay of execution 


THE NORTHWEST 


Spotted Owl: 
Still in Danger 


The timber industry took a 
blow last week when the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service finally 
added the northern spotted owl 
to the federal list of threatened 
species. Protecting the bird 
could mean preserving an addi- 
tional 3 million acres of the old- 
growth forest it inhabits, which 
loggers say will threaten 28,000 
jobs over the next decade, 

But existing timber con- 
tracts will not be affected, 
which means thousands of acres 
of forest will fall. Then, it may 


| take up to a year before the 


Federal Government com- 
pletes its recovery plan for the 
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owl, which leaves ample time | 


for political maneuvering. If the 
Administration yields to indus- 
try pressures, the listing of the 
owl could amount to little more 
than paying lip service to the 
Endangered Species Act. s 











ESPIONAGE 


Blackbird’s 
Secret Son 


When the Pentagon an- 
nounced last December that it 
was retiring the famed Lock- 
heed SR-71 Blackbird, it ex- 
plained that satellites can do 





what the high-flying (100,000 
ft.), 3,000-m.p.h. spy plane did 
and at less cost. But was the 
real reason that an even faster 
snooper is being developed in 
the Nevada desert? The 1986 
defense budget contained a 
mysterious reference to the 
“Aurora” project. Now a pro- 
totype of the aircraft is report- 


ed to be rocking the desert with 
shock waves during test flights. 


Rumors say the Lockheed | 


plane may be unmanned and 
can fly at speeds greater than 
Mach 6 (4,100 m.p.h.)—fast 
enough to cross the Pacific in 
less than two hours. Neither 
the Air Force nor Lockheed 
will confirm its existence. 2 
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The Hour of Doom 


A deadly quake 


ccording to the Holy Koran, the 

world will end not through fire 

or flood but by earthquake. “The 

earthquake of the Hour of 

Doom is a terrible thing,” reads the Koran. 

Mothers will abandon their babies. Hu- 

mankind will totter as if in a drunken stu- 

por. There is no escape. The earth will give 

up its secrets. All good will be revealed. 
And all evil. 

Notwithstanding the religious imagery, 

what characterized the first few hours after 

a savage temblor struck northern Iran last 


28 


week was the stunning silence. Not until 
7 a.m. or so, 6% hours after the quake, did 
Iran radio begin to report the damage suf- 
fered overnight in the fertile agricultural 


belt along the Caspian Sea. First accounts | 


spoke of 50 dead, but the number soon 
mounted geometrically. By noon, it was 
1,000; by evening, 10,000; by midnight, 
25,000. By the next day, it was 45,000, plus 
130,000 injured. There were fears that the 
final death toll might range beyond 50,000. 

The rich Caspian agricultural provinces 
of Zanjan and Gilan cover 20,000 sq. mi. In 
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rocks the Caspian shore and claims at least 45,000 lives 


one minute the earthquake, which mea- 
sured as high as 7.7 on the Richter scale, 
turned scores of towns into wastelands of 
flattened houses and apartment buildings. 
Entire villages were reduced to rubble, 
their inhabitants buried beneath moun- 
tains of debris. Television film showed 
young men frantically trying to free victims 
from slides of dirt and the remains of 
homes. Women in black chadors clustered 
in town squares, fearful of returning home 
or lacking a home to return to. Children 
wept among the dead and the injured. 





Amid the debris lay abandoned toys, cloth- 
ing and shoes. 

In Gilan, 5,000 residents of the town of 
Roudbar were killed and the settlement 
was 90% ruined. In Zanjan, the provincial 
capital was reported to be completely de- 
stroyed, along with 54 towns and villages 
Most of the victims were buried beneath 
concrete walls and ceilings as they slept. 
Aftershocks rippled through the area in 
the next 36 hours, including one that regis- 
tered 6.5 on the Richter scale. Iran’s Red 
Crescent Society indicated that at least 
400,000 people in a region of 3.7 million 

had been left homeless. The country’s loca- 
tion between two seismic zones has ren 
dered it vulnerable to earthquakes. In 1968 
one tremor killed 18,000 people. Ten years 
later, another killed 25,000. 

After declaring three days of mourn- 
ing, President Ali Akbar Hashemi Raf- 
sanjani and Iran’s spiritual leader, the 
Ayatullah Ali Khamenei, flew to the area 
to supervise relief operations. Allocating 
$14 million from a strapped treasury for 
disaster relief, Ayatullah Khamenei de- 

| scribed the catastrophe as a “divine test” 


and appealed to survivors to “pass this 


U.S.S.R. 


Caspian 


Sea 


GILANSS 


test with pride through patience, endeav- 
or, cooperation.” 

Isolated from much of the world, large- 
ly on its own volition, Lran initially sought 
to prove its self-sufficiency. Tehran sent 
signals that foreign rescue workers and 
sniffer dogs were not wanted and, at first, 
forbade direct rescue flights from abroad 
Soon, however, the extent of the destruc- 
tion forced Iran to relent. Though it barred 
all aid from Israel and South Africa and re- 
fused to accept blood donations from any 
outsiders, Tehran asked for food, water 
tanks, electric generators and medical sup- 
plies, including blood plasma. The world 
responded immediately. Japan pledged re- 
licf funds and goods worth more than $1.5 
million. Britain dispatched two planeloads 
of medicine, clothing and food. Even Iran’s 
sworn enemy, President Saddam Hussein 
of Iraq, offered condolences and support. 

lehran also accepted help from Wash- 
ington, the Great Satan of its political vo 
cabulary. A message, approved by George 
Bush but sent on behalf of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment rather than the President person 
ally, was dispatched via Switzerland to Raf- 
sanjani. The Iranians quickly welcomed 
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Almost at the epicenter, the area around 
Rasht, capital of Gilan province, was devas- 
tated. A woman mourns her loved one alone, 
as shrouded corpses litter the terrain. In the 
shattered city, rescuers search for victims. 


aid from “the American Red Cross or oth- 
er such humanitarian organizations.” Last 
week U.S. supplies were being loaded onto 
planes in Italy. 

Could Iran's openness to aid signify a 
step toward détente with the world from 
which it has isolated itself? Probably not. The 
early demand that foreign rescue workers 
Stay away may be another indication that the 
power struggle continues between moder- | 
ates and radicals. There will be long-term 
economic repercussions from the earth- 
quake, Still, revolution and war have inured 
Iran’s people to death and devastation, and 
last week’s natural disaster will not alter the 
hostility of Ayatullah Khomeini’s devoted 
disciples toward the West. Only the passage 
of time, accompanied by calamities natural 
and economic, seems likely to moderate 
those policies. ~ By Howard G. Chua-Eoan. 
Reported by Dean Fischer/Cairo and William Mader/ 
London 
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CANADA 


By JAMES L.GRAFFE OTTAWA 





or months June 23 had loomed as the 

date of Canada’s constitutional Arma- 
geddon, If the ten provinces failed by that 
time to ratify the delicate agreement 
known as the Meech Lake accord, years of 
effort at balancing the aspirations of 
French- and English-speaking Canadians 
would automatically fall apart—and so, in 
the most pessimistic prognosis, might the 
country. 

Last week the deadline came and went 
without the desperately sought unanimity. 
Instead there was constitutional confusion 
and, finally, admission that the controver- 
sial agreement was dead. Canada faced the 
divisive possibility that Quebec would re- 
ject any further attempt to negotiate with 
the other provinces on the issues that had 
riven the country and consumed so much of 
its energy. “In the name of all Quebeckers, I 
want to announce my profound disappoint- 
ment,” said a drawn Premier Robert Bour- 
assa. “English Canada must clearly under- 
stand that Quebec is today and forever a 
distinct society, capable of ensuring its own 
development and its destiny.” 

The outcome was unmitigated disaster 
| for Prime Minister Brian Mulroney. He 
had stressed time and again that the 
Meech Lake effort would fail unless two 
balking provinces voted to ratify the ac- 
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Solidarity: Indians gather at the Manitoba legislature to back native rights Bourassa 


What Comes After Armageddon? 
The Meech Lake accord expires, Quebec insists on its unique 
status, and the country falls into constitutional confusion 


cord. At the center of Mulroney’s concern 
was the agreement’s recognition that Que- 
bec could preserve and promote a unique 
status as a “distinct society” within Cana- 
da, based on the fact that the province is 
the only one with a French-speaking ma- 


| jority. Many other Canadians, including 





former Prime Minister Pierre Trudeau, 
charged that the accord might fatally weak- 
en the country. 

Two weeks ago, Mulroney thought he 
had secured an agreement on the pact af- 
ter a 70-hour marathon of closed-door bar- 
gaining with provincial premiers in Otta- 
wa. Last week he saw that deal fall apart 
when the legislatures of Manitoba and 
Newfoundland adjourned without taking 
ratification votes. “Today is not the day to 
launch new constitutional initiatives,” a 
somber Mulroney said afterward. “It is a 
time to heal wounds and reach out to fel- 
low Canadians.” 

There was rejoicing, however, among 
Canadians who objected to the accord’s 
content. The Manitoba standoff was a vic- 
tory for the legislature’s only native mem- 
ber, Elijah Harper, 41, a Cree Indian. 
Harper had managed to stall debate on the 
Meech Lake question for almost two 
weeks. He wanted the accord to fail, on the 
ground that it did not recognize the unique 
status of Canada’s 700,000 aboriginal peo- 
ple. Thousands of his supporters gathered 
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before the legislature in solidarity, pound- 
ing drums and holding prayer vigils. 

“Our fight is not with Quebec,” said 
Harper, who throughout his stonewalling 
clutched an eagle feather as a sign of divine 
guidance. The province’s aims “are the 
same goals we as aboriginal people are 
secking to achieve.” Ottawa’s attempts to 
mollify Harper with promises of an active 
role in future constitutional reform were 
rejected by native leaders. Said Manitoba’s 
Ovide Mercredi: “We aren't interested in 
horse-trading.” 

The federal government made a last- 
ditch attempt to save the deal. Mulroney’s 
chief constitutional negotiator, Senator 
Lowell Murray, announced that the gov- 
ernment would ask the Supreme Court to 
extend the June 23 deadline, thus giving 
Manitoba time to complete its ratification. 
The maneuver had the opposite result. The 
premier of the other dissenting province, 
Newfoundland’s Clyde Wells, complaining 
bitterly of the “fabricated precipice” of the 
June 23 deadline, then called off his own 
legislature’s vote. Murray announced an 
hour later that the accord had expired. 

What next? The entire point of the 
Meech Lake accord was to bring Quebec 
into the reformed 1982 constitution the 
province had refused to sign. Another goal 
was to short-circuit Quebec’s up-and-down 
aspirations to break away from confedera- 
tion in favor of separate nationhood. To 
those ends, Mulroney and Bourassa had 
supported the “distinct society” clause as 
the means to preserve Quebec’s French 
language and culture, a deep concern 
among the province’s 6.5 million residents. 
Seven other provincial premiers agreed, 
with varying degrees of reluctance. 

As that hard-won agreement died last 
week, the country sank into a fit of finger 
pointing. Ottawa blamed Newfoundland’s 
Wells for the debacle. But Mulroney him- 
self was a major target. Said Jean Chrétien, 
favored to become leader of the opposi- 
tion Liberal Party: “Prime Minister, Cana- 
dians will never ever forgive you.” 

In Quebec, Jacques Parizeau, leader of 
the separatist Parti Québecois, struck a 
pose shoulder to shoulder with his rival 
Bourassa. “Canada is saying no to Que- 
beckers,” he declared. “I say to my pre- 
micr, let’s try to find a way together to the 
future of Quebec.” 

The damage looked to be lasting. Even 
before the accord collapsed, polls showed 
that 63% of French-speaking Quebeckers | 
supported some form or other of separa- 
tion from the rest of Canada. The stage 
was set for a demonstration of that unhap- 
py feeling as the province prepared for its 
“national” holiday, St. Jean Baptiste Day, 
on June 24. It augured to be one of the 
most fervent expressions of nationalist sen- 
timent that Quebec had seen for decades. 
Such passions may not fade easily. Last 
weck it was difficult to see through the 
shattered accord how Canada might put 
the pieces back together again. sl 
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SOVIET UNION 


Key Players ina New Game 





As perestroika comes to politics, and dem 


ocratic institutions begin to 


replace rule by secrecy and dictatorship, the old party is breaking up 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 





what is left of monolithic communism. When 4,750 dele- 


which once decided all vital issues, now meets only about once a 
month instead of weekly and deals exclusively with party business, 


U.S.S.R., and decisions lie with him, his government and the par- 


RA ikhail Gorbachev's revolution is about to sweep away not matters of state. Gorbachev is the Executive President of the 


gates convene next week for the Communist Party’s 28th 
Congress, they are expected to approve a measure that will bloat 
the once omnipotent twelve-member Politburo into an unwieldy 
national committee by adding to the top party officials representa- 
tives of all 15 republics, workers and intellectuals. The delegates 
are also likely to approve a proposal to reduce the head of the par- 
ty to a mere chairman of the committee. Gorbachev may not even 
want to keep the job. He told the Russian Federation’s party con- 
gress last week, “There could be another General Secretary or 
| chairman of the party.” 
In power terms, Gorbachev has already moved on. With the 
formal abolition of the party’s leading role last March, the Com- 
munists lost their monopoly on political action. The Politburo, 





liament. To replace the counsel formerly provided by the Politbu- 
ro, he has created a Presidential Council with 16 members. 

This political perestroika is far more than organizational tin- 
kering. It is opening up a range of ideas and influences no one 
could have imagined under the old ways. Even a year ago, an anal- 
ysis of the policy debate in Moscow would have focused almost ex- 
clusively on party leaders, the well-known Gorbachev allies like 
Politburo member Eduard Shevardnadze and equally prominent 
opponents like Politburo member Yegor Ligachev and former 
Moscow party chief Boris Yeltsin. Today new approaches and 
fledgling political parties are emerging across the spectrum, from 
Gorbachev's left to his far right, reshaping Soviet politics. Some of 
the most influential advocates of the new approaches: 


PRIMAKOV tion to a market-oriented system integrated 





LOYALISTS YEVGENI 


ALEXANDER YAKOVLEV | ‘*relenpolicy: who 


A former think-tank director, 
diplomat and history professor who is often 
called Gorbachev's alter ego 

As a member of 
both the Politburo and 
the new Presidential 
Council, Yakovlev, 66, 
provides a bridge as 
power is shifted from 
one to the other. In 





TASS 





¥ head of the influential | with his debating, b 


Economics and International Relations | rationale fora nonthreatening foreign poli- 
(IMEMO). From 1970-73 he was acting | cy, de-emphasis of military power, negoti- 


chief of the party propaganda department, | ated settlement of 
where he won favor with liberal intellectu- | cuts in the defen 
als. In 1985 Gorbachev put him back in | months Gorbachev 


charge of that department. He has been | dealing with separatists in the Caucasus. 


the President's closest adviser for years, re- 
sponsible for much of the philosophic the- NIKOLAI 
ory underpinning glasnost and perestroika. 


1983 he was named | preme Soviet, he has impressed no one 


into the world economy. He thinks the eco- 


One of the architects of the new Soviet nomic reforms presented in May by Prime 


favors nonintervention | Minister Nikolai Ryzhkov are too timid, but 


and no export of revolution he says a Polish-style shock treatment would 


An Arabist and for- | not succeed. The Poles voted for it, but the 
mer journalist, Prima- | Soviet people, he believes, would not. He 
kov, 60, isa member of | suggests creating a stock market and turning 
the new Presidential | state property into publicly held stock com- 
Council and one of | panies. Citizens should be allowed to buy 
Gorbachev’s top for- | their own apartments, he says, “and to invest 
eign policy advisers. | in production by buying shares and setting 
Like Yakovlev, he | up small-scale businesses.” 
once headed IMEMO. 


AsamemberoftheSu- | — §TANISLAV SHATALIN 
The maverick economist in the 





ut his record as a privy 


Institute of World | councilor is brilliant. He has outlined the inner circle, who claims he is not 


acommunist but a social democrat 


regional conflicts, and 
se budget. In recent 
has enlisted his aid in 


performing “neurosur- 
gery with an ax,” the 
economist says that 
building a market econ- 
omy will require “big 
credits from the West.” 
But, he adds, a relatively 


PETRAKOV 





Gorbachev, claims Yakovlev, is not power | Grbachev's personal adviser on economics, 
hungry and sometimes finds his job a bur- who says central planning does not work 
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rapid transition to a 
“regulated market” is 





den. He says that Gorbachev resisted his and never has still possible. A member of the Presidential 


repeated urgings to take the position of 
Executive President until he concluded 
that it was what the country needed. Be- 
cause—or in spite—of his year as an ex- 
change student at Columbia University in 
1959, Yakovlev dislikes and distrusts the 
U.S. and considers it dominated by right- | 
wing thinking. Sovietologist Dimitri Simes 
says he is “unusually intellectually curious, 
a person with imagination, with vision.” 








An academic econ- | Council and an academician, Shatalin, 55, 
omist and member of | has argued since the 1960s against Moscow’s 
parliament, Petrakov, | tight centralization of economic planning. 
53, was named special | He supports the introduction of private prop- 
assistant to Gorbachev | erty, private enterprise and direct foreign in- 
last January. He has | vestment, as long as strong social protection 
been critical of the cen- | measures are deployed to soften the impact. 
trally planned economy | He has derided the Ryzhkov economic-re- 
for 20 years, and argues | form plan and says he and others are prepar- 
for immediate transi- | ing “much more radical measures.” 





ay Warning against | 
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GEORGI SHAKHNAZAROV 
Alawyer, political scientist and part-time 





Shakhnazarov, 65, 
is a member of Gorba- 
chev’s personal staff 
and with Primakov has 
authored much of the 
“new thinking” on for- 
eign policy, mutual se- 
curity and arms con- 
trol. He has been an 
advocate of wide-rang- 
ing reforms and decentralization for most of 
his life. While an official at the Central 
Committee in 1972, he praised Western so- 
cial democracy and proposed splitting party 
and government functions in the Soviet 
Union. Earlier this year he announced that 
power would be taken from the Politburo 
and placed “in the hands of a legitimate 
state authority ... as in any democratic 
country.” He predicted the evolution of a 
multiparty system. 


VADIM BAKATIN 


The diligent and able Interior Minister, 
who could turn into a law-and-order 
candidate in future elections 


A member of the 
Presidential Council as 
well as a minister, Ba- 
katin, 53, is the coun- 
try’s chief policeman. 
Though he was trained 
as a civil engineer, he is 
in charge of combat- 
ting crime, corruption 
and ethnic violence, all 
of which he handles well enough to earn 
praise from conservatives and liberals 
alike. He is businesslike but personable, 
articulate, impressive on television. Con- 
servative Supreme Soviet Deputies offered 
to nominate him for President in the elec- 
tion last March. He declined, but next time 
he might not, especially if Gorbachev is not 
a candidate then. 


RIVALS 


GAVRIL POPOV 


Yet another radical economist 
who hopes to turn Moscow into a laboratory 
for market-based reforms 


A short, impish pro- 
fessor of Greek extrac- 
tion, Popov, 53, was 
elected mayor of Mos- 
cow last April. He and 
his reformist colleagues 
plan to open a comput- 
erized apartment-rent- 
al service and launch an 
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industrial-commodities exchange to barter 
needed items among enterprises. They have 
| also called for soup kitchens to help cushion 
the transition to a market economy. Popov 
| and his city council have not managed basic 
reforms, but they represent a challenge to 
Gorbachev simply by being in a position to 
experiment. Popov is one of the founders of 
the progressive Interregional Group in par- 
liament, and he has criticized Ryzhkov’s re- 
form plan as a “fiction” that would leave “the 
same whip and fist” in charge. He advocates 
eliminating most of the huge Moscow-based 
industrial ministries, along with large slices 
of the bureaucracy. 


ANATOLI SOBCHAK 


One of parliament's leading Deputies and a 
scholar of law who questions the Communist 
Party's legal standing 

Sobchak, 53, was 
elected Mayor of Len- 
ingrad in May after re- 
formers there mount- 
ed a draft. An expert 
on economic legisla- 
tion, he is an influen- 
tial member of the Su- 
preme Soviet, where 
he has clashed bitterly 
with Prime Minister Ryzhkov. Yegor Liga- 
chev is also one of his targets. Sobchak said 
of him last week that “yesterday his word 
was law; today it is nonsense.” Sobchak be- 
longs to the Interregional Group and is 
considered a radical, but a measured one. 
He argues that KGB leaders should be 
barred from political leadership and, per- 
haps tongue in cheek, that the party might 
have to be refused registration because it 
| advocates a dictatorship (of the proletari- 
at), which is illegal. But he has spoken up 
for Gorbachev, saying “Let’s not hinder 
the efforts of this President who pursues a 
policy of democratic renewal.” 
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VALENTIN RASPUTIN 


Aliterary figure of real standing 
who brings a whiff of hard-core Russian 
nationalism into the Presidential Council 

The name of the Si- 
berian Rasputin, 53, 
has been famous for 
more than a decade be- 
cause of his sensitive 
depiction of the rav- 
ages of industrializa- 
tion at the expense of 
the countryside, its vil- 
lages and churches. 
| Writers and poets have a special standing in 
the Soviet Union, and Raisa Gorbachev is 
Teportedly one of his fans. He rails against 
the decline of “human values,” and as an 
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outspoken supporter of the nascent Green 
environmental movement, he is active in 
the campaign to save the purity of Lake Bai- 
kal. In light of his anti-Western, nationalist 
and anti-Semitic views, his appointment to 
the Presidential Council surprised many. 
Though Rasputin is not a member of the 
Communist Party, Gorbachev may view 
him as a communications link to an impor- 
tant segment of the population. 


VENIAMIN YARIN 


Ablue-collar right-winger who says the 
working class opposes radical reform but 
demands a higher standard of living 


Another surprise addition to the Presi- 
dential Council, Yarin, 50, is co-chairman of 
the United Workers’ Front, formed last 
year in 29 cities to oppose free-market re- 
forms and defend fellow Russians against 
attacks by ethnic movements in far-flung 
Soviet republics. A construction worker 
with a high school education, he is a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Soviet and is on record 
as blaming the bureaucracy for the misery of 
workers’ lives, food shortages, infant mor- 
tality and pollution. Conservatives have 





been attracted by his strong personality and | 


persuasive public speaking. The Front 
claims that Gorbachev is dividing the soci- 
ety into rich and poor and that the workers 
are getting poorer. But the Front has not 
been successful in elections so far, and to re- 
dress the balance, it demands a fixed per- 
centage of parliamentary seats for workers. 


BORIS GROMOV 


-Apopular military hero who might 
be the man on horseback if reforms fail 
and the system collapses 


The commander of 
the Kiev military dis- 
trict, Lieut. General 
Gromov, 46, is one of 
the most famous and 
admired officers in the 
country. A major gen- 
eral at 39, a Hero of 








served three tours in 
Afghanistan and was overall Sovict com- 
mander there from 1984 until the pullout 
last year. Typically, he was the last soldier 
to cross the bridge back into the U.S.S.R., 
in February 1989. There is no tradition of 
Bonapartism in Russian history, and Gro- 
mov denies rumors that he is contemplat- 
ing a coup, but he says the army “cannot be 
kept outside politics.” His political views 


are unknown, but he is a conservative on | 
| military matters who nevertheless ac- 


knowledges that change is inevitable. If the 
government flounders and chaos threat- 
ens, Sovietologist Simes says Gromov 
“would be the man to watch.” —Reported by 
James Carney/Moscow and Brigid O’Hara-Forster/ 
New York 


the Soviet Union, he | 
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Strobe Talbott 
Defusing the German Bomb 


he revolution of 1989 short-circuited history, jolting the late 

20th century with some vexations that everyone thought 
would wait until the 21st. In no time at all, German unification 
went from almost unthinkable to all but unstoppable. Last 
weck’s hints out of Bonn that citizens of both Germanys will vote 
for a single parliament later this year was just the latest reminder 
that from now on, there will be German answers to the German 
question in all its complex and troubling dimensions, The four 
wartime Allies that crushed the Third Reich in 1945 can still con- 
sult, negotiate and harrumph to their hearts’ content, but they 
cannot dictate on any matter. That includes the most sensitive 
and controversial of all: whether a united and fully sovereign 
Germany will eventually become a nuclear power. 

During a visit to Camp David in February, Helmut Kohl was 
asked whether his country would “see fit to develop 
an independent nuclear-weapons capability.” 

“No,” said the Chancellor. “This discussion is 
over in Germany. We are not at all longing to be an 
atomic power.” 

That was an artful dodge. The question per- 
tained not to any current debate going on in Ger- 
many but to a dilemma that could arise years from 
now. By then the U.S.S.R. may have shrunk and 
changed its name, but it will doubtless still be a 
large country armed with far too many weapons of 
mass destruction for the comfort of its neighbors. 

Tomorrow's Germans may not be “longing” 
for a nuclear status symbol any more than today’s 
are. They may have followed the example of Japan, 
that other phoenix risen from the ashes of World 
War IT, and learned to be an economic superpower 
without wanting, or even needing, commensurate 
military might. But like everyone else, the Ger- 
mans will certainly want safety. They will want to 
know who is going to deter whatever threat they 
still feel from the missiles and bombers of others, 
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Once the last American trip-wire battalion is gone, Ger- 
many will feel liberated in some respects but vulnerable in oth- 
ers. Then what? Will the government in Bonn—or perhaps by 
then Berlin—ask for help from Britain and France, which 
have their own independent nuclear deterrents? German 
pride would make that expedient unattractive. 

At that point the Germans will be sorely tempted, for rea- 
sons that have nothing to do with the poltergeists of national 
character, to want their own nuclear deterrent. Never mind 
what Kohl told Bush at Camp David in February, or what 
Bush told Mikhail Gorbachev at the same mountaintop re- 
treat earlier this month, or what Gorbachev told the Supreme 
Soviet two weeks ago when he seemed, with much ambiguity 
and no enthusiasm, to accept the idea of the West German 


Kohl’s answer is NATO. His Camp David host, Kohland Bush at Camp David: If NaTO ain’t broke, don’t fix it 


George Bush, agrees. They both believe in the old 

adage “If it ain’t broke, don’t fix it.” NATO has kept the peace 
for 40 years, and there’s no reason to believe it can’t do so for 
another 40. 

The trouble is, NATO is broken, at least conceptually. Its 
reason for being was to deter the Soviet Union from launching 
an invasion through West Germany to the English Channel. 
With that danger diminished to the vanishing point, NATO is 
already undergoing its own deconstruction, more subtle. dig- 
nified and gradual than that of the Warsaw Pact but in the 
long run just as relentless. 

Whatever Kohl says now, it is highly unlikely that after uni- 
fication his citizens or their parliamentary representatives will 
welcome either American nuclear weapons or soldiers on 
their soil at more than token levels and for more than a transi- 
tional period. For their part, U.S. Congressmen and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff are unenthusiastic about sending combat units 
Overseas tO serve as political symbols—and temporary ones at 
that. So the only real suspense in the next Stage of the drama 
may be whether Germany says Danke and auf Wiedersehen to 
American troops or the U.S. brings them home first. 
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army remaining in NATO. Never mind what agreements were 
signed as a result of the Two-plus-Four talks back in the early 
1990s. Germany will do what it thinks necessary to protect it- 
self against the clear and present dangers of the day. 

The alternative to a nuclear-armed Germany is not to try 
to breathe new life into the aging NATO alliance, conceived as 
it was in the cold war and dominated as it is by the U.S. More 
promising would be for Europe to move quickly beyond a 
monetary and customs union to acquire not just a political 
identity but also military muscle. That way there may be a Eu- 
ropean defense umbrella over the Germans’ heads by the time 
Uncle Sam folds up the American umbrella and takes it home. 

When the issue of German unification burst out of no- 
where late last year, it initially distracted attention and 
drained political energy from 1992 and greater European inte- 
gration. As the world faces up to the nuclear corollary of the 
German question, Europeans may realize they have more in- 
centive than ever to get on with the business of building supra- 
national institutions on the Continent, including ones that will 
obviate the need for there ever to be a German bomb. a 
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The 1991 Ford Escort. Big bringing together and refining some of the 
in a new small car. The 1991 best ideas the world had to offer in terms of 
Escort Sedan, Wagon and GT evolved from a technology, design, engineering and manu- 


A new line of thought. A new line of cars. 


new line of thinking. A new approach to facturing, we made a line of cars that will 
creating a full line of small cars at Ford. By make a difference. 


It’s designed for perfor- tial information at a glance. Firm sport seats. 
mance. From its front fog lamps to rear A special grip steering wheel. And a precise 
spoiler, Escort GT's aggressive profile makes five-speed that’s smooth on the shift with 
it clear that it was born to run. short throws for quick response, 

Its specially designed interior And, because this Escort was 
quickly telegraphs the same message. Perfor- designed to adhere to the road, its 15x5.5 cast 
mance features include easy-to-read analog aluminum wheels are wrapped in Goodyear 
instrumentation that lets you process essen- Eagle GT + 4 performance rubber. 








It’s engineered for perfor- 
mance, This new Escort GT is all GT. The 
hardware beneath the skin is almost as beau- 
tiful as the skin itself, and in some aspects, 
breathtaking. 

For example, take its 16-valve, 18 
liter, four-cylinder dual overhead cam engine 
with multiple-port electronic fuel injection. 





Our goal: Build a car to rival 
any small car in the world. This Escort 
was built for strength with stronger stress 
points for increased structural support. 
Even the paint is tough, thanks to state-of- 
the-art finishing and painting processes 
that provide a more chip-resistant finish. 

The final result? A new car with 


Ifall that doesn't take your breath away, 
the fact that it churns out 127 horsepower 
at 6500 rpm probably will. 

Its exuberance is aptly controlled 
by a sport suspension system, power-assisted 
rack-and-pinion steering and 4-wheel power 
disc brakes. Escort GT. Performance from 
the word “go” 
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Buckle up — together we can save lives. 


the level of fit and finish, the quality and 
the performance that set a new pace for the 
small GT. 


The Next Escort GT 
Have you driven a Ford...lately? CD 
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| THE KOREAS 


World - 


‘Same Bed, Different Dreams 


1 hey fought the hottest clash of | of the cold war, but 40 years later, Koreans still stare 
across an armed divide. Is it time for them to reunite—and for the U.S. to go home? 


By DAVID S. JACKSON SEOUI 


ooking back, what was accom- 

plished? The end of World War II 

sundered the Korean peninsula, 
leaving half allied with the Soviet Union, 
half with the U.S. Ready to reunify the 
country by force—and, with help from 
Moscow, strong enough to dare it—North 
Korea sent its tanks south across the 38th 
parallel on June 25, 1950. Communist 
leader Kim II Sung hoped to destroy the 
U.S.-backed regime of South Korean Pres- 
ident Syngman Rhee in a bold blitzkrieg. 
Kim nearly succeeded before U.S. troops 
and a hastily assembled United Nations 
force pushed the North Koreans back to 
the Yalu River on the Chinese border, 
prompting the intervention of a 1.2 mil- 
lion—man Chinese army that ultimately 
brought the conflict to a stalemate. After 
three years of battle, 33,600 American, 
58,000 South Korean and 500,000 North 
Korean and Chinese soldiers had lost their 
lives. And little had changed. 

Today the peninsula is still divided near 
the 38th parallel—half communist, half 
capitalist; half dependent on Soviet mili- 
tary and economic support, half still reliant 
on the presence of 43,000 U.S. troops. But 
the old reasons for these alliances are fad- 
ing. The Soviet Union is no longer eager— 
or able—to finance the aggressive exten- 
sion of communism by its satellites, and 
communism itself is a dying ideology. 
South Korea has risen from the ashes to 
become an economic powerhouse capable 
of assuming most of its own defense 
against a diminished threat from the 
North. Yet the U.S. is still there. In the new 
world order of the 1990s, will transforma- 
tion come anytime soon to North and 
South Korea? And what would that mean 
for U.S. involvement? 

A strong hint of change came three 
weeks ago, when the leaders of South Ko- 
rea and the Soviet Union met for the first 
time. The summit between Roh Tae Woo 
and Mikhail Gorbachev demonstrated 
how far both nations have come: trade be 
tween Seoul and Moscow is expected to 
reach $1 billion this year, and diplomatic 
relations are pending. Despite its ties to 
the North, the Soviet Union needs invest- 
ment and trade from Seoul more than it 
needs to help sustain one of the world’s last 
holdouts against reform. 

But a deep gulf continues to separate 
the two Koreas. Technically North and 








| South Korea are still at war, and they have 
moved no closer to reunification. As long as 
Kim, now 78, continues to rule the North, 
significant reform or concessions to the 
South are unlikely. And even though mil- 
lions in North and South Korea share a 
yearning for reunification, the two coun- 
tries have pursued different paths for too 
long to reconcile easily. As a Korean prov- 





erb says, “We may sleep in the 
same bed, but we have differ- 
ent dreams.” 





SOUTH KOREA 
Few issues more clearly sym- 
bolize the 40-year stalemate 
than the continued presence 
of U.S. soldiers on Korean 
soil. While the majority of 
South Koreans still wel- 
come—even count on— 
them, the question of how 
much longer they will stay is 
beginning to trouble both Seoul and Wash- 
ington. Young Korean protesters call the 
troops an obstacle to reunification, while 
| Americans cannot understand why South 
| Korea, with its booming economy and pop- 
ulation, continues to need American help. 
South Korean politicians unanimously 
support retaining U.S. troops. They note 
that while Seoul fields a 650,000-man 
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Roh: democratic reforms 


army, North Korea’s Soviet-equipped 
force is more than | million strong. 
worrisome is Kim Il Sung’s unpredictabili- 
ty, amply demonstrated in his complicity in 
terrorist acts like the bombing of a Korean 
Air Lines flight in 1987 that killed 115 peo- 
ple. Many fear he could become even more 
dangerous if he felt threatened by the kind 
of reforms that have toppled communist 


Just as 


2 dictators in Eastern Europe. 
z rhe Bush Administration 
* agrees that some American 
forces should stay. But 
Washington wants South Ko- 
rea lo assume more responsi- 
bility for its own defense. 
Current plans call for a ten- 
year, three-phase troop re- 
duction, beginning with the 
withdrawal of 7,000 U.S. sol- 
diers by 1994. In addition, 
Seoul has been asked to dou- 
ble its direct financial sup- 
port to $680 million this year. 

If South Korea's resurrection has been 
an economic miracle, the country 
been slower to mature politically. A succes- 
sion of authoritarian rulers transformed the 
nation into the world’s 13th largest trader 
but at great cost to personal freedom. The 
first truly free elections in 27 years were held 
in 1987, when Roh beat a divided opposi- 
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tion by pledging to support democracy. 

He has largely fulfilled that promise, 
lifting restrictions on the press and politi- 
| cal activity. Although the relaxation of la- 
bor laws unleashed an epidemic of strikes, 
they are subsiding as salaries go up. While 
the government's popularity tends to rise 
and fall with the economic statistics, most 
citizens today want nothing more than do- 
mestic stability. 

But undemocratic laws and practices 
persist, most of them defended in the name 
of the threat from the north. Itis still a crime 
to give any support to North Korea, even to 
write or paint about it. Suspected subver- 
Sives are routinely beaten, and the govern- 
ment keeps politicians under surveillance. 
While these remnants of the authoritarian 
past have severely tested U.S. support, 


for everything from the slow pace of de- 
mocratization to the country’s economic 
problems—are winning sympathy from a 
growing number of Koreans. 

The one issue that unites all genera- 
tions, however, is their longing for reunifi- 
cation. South Koreans look enviously to- 
ward East and West Germany, but they 
| know that the two Germanys never clashed 
in war. And unlike the rapidly changing 
East European nations, North Korea re- 
mains a hostile state. 


NORTH KOREA 

Only 120 miles north of Seoul lies another 
world. There, from a drab, cheerless capi- 
tal, the self-proclaimed “Great Leader” 
Kim Il Sung presides over an Orwellian 
State where the radios have dials that can- 








Washington now believes 
Seoul is on the right track. 

In fact, the South is at a 
generational turning point, 
torn between those who re- 
member the hardship and 
the dangers of the past and 
young people who often 
seem heedless of the lessons 
of history. Many older South 
Koreans still distrust the cha- 
otic uncertainties of democ- 
racy, with its attendant stu- 
dent riots and labor unrest. 
While they may be uncomfortable with the 
nation’s continued dependence on U.S. 
troops, they remember all too clearly why 
the soldiers are there. 

But to the young, the U.S. troops are 
only an unwelcome tool of American colo- 
nialism. Although radical students consti- 
tute a mere fraction of the population, 
their xenophobic views—blaming the U.S. 






Kim: virtually worshiped 


not be tuned and loudspeak- 
ers broadcast propaganda 20 
hours a day into every home. 
Such totalitarianism is fast 
becoming extinct everywhere 
else in the world, but Kim not 
only survives, he is virtually 
worshiped by his people. 
Kim’s popularity is all the 
more impressive given the 
failures of his rule. Food 
shortages are common, and 
energy is scarce. Hardships, 
when they are acknowledged 
at all, are attributed to the need to main- 
tain a strong defense. Internal travel is 
carefully monitored, and households are 
Organized into groups of five, with each 
family encouraged to report subversive ac- 
tivities by its neighbors. Still, few North 
Koreans admit envying their brethren in 
the South. Most accept their government's 
description of South Korea as an undemo- 
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cratic U.S.-puppet regime plagued by 
AIDS, pollution and prohibitive costs. 

The key to the future is the Kims. While 
Kim II Sung may be above criticism, his son 
and intended successor, “Dear Leader” 
Kim Jong Il, 48, is not. The younger Kim, 
who is in charge of the nation’s day-to-day 
affairs, is being groomed for the communist 
world’s first dynastic succession, but many 
North Koreans privately blame him for the 
country’s economic problems. 

Most observers expect young Kim’s 
rule to be short lived. “As soon as his fa- 
ther dies, Kim will be overthrown by the 
military,” predicts Kwon Moon Sool, di- 
rector of the Research Institute on Nation- 
al Security Affairs in Seoul. In an attempt 
to guard against a coup, Kim has installed 
trusted allies in the Defense Ministry and 
the army. But if his father’s death provokes 
unrest, the military could well take over: 
there are no known democratic alterna- 
tives or any organized opposition groups. 

So far, the elder Kim has kept his na- 
tion ignorant of the tumultuous events 
shaking the rest of the communist world. 
The only “news” allowed in North Korea is 
local propaganda. As a result, North Korea 
is not a place where the citizens are clam- 
oring for democracy. 

Kim may have more cause for concern in 
the abrupt shift by the Soviet Union. While 
Moscow continues to provide arms, rela- | 
tions between the two nations began cool- 
ing well before Gorbachev's summit with 
Roh. In April Radio Moscow broadcasts 
criticized North Koreans as “completely 
brainwashed.” Soviet officials accompany- 
ing Gorbachev to the summit could barely 
conceal their impatience with Pyongyang. 

Even in a hermetically sealed society, 
ideas do seep in. Some privileged academ- 
ics, artists and athletes have traveled 
abroad and been exposed to the freedom of 
the outside world. Many foreign analysts 
believe the pressure for change will eventu- 
ally be overwhelming—but only after Kim 
Il Sung is gone. Says Professor Kim Kook 
Chin, of Seoul's Institute of Foreign Affairs 
and National Security: “They have to open 
up their system to develop their economy. 
But if they do open the door, it will under- 
mine their system. The more they open up, 
the more vulnerable they will be.” 

For years, battered by the conflicting 
demands of its larger neighbors, Korea 
shut out the world and became a “Hermit 
Kingdom.” Today that is neither possible 
nor desirable. South Korea’s future is 
bright: economic prosperity should ease 
the transition to full democracy and lessen 
military dependence on the US., resulting 
in a more balanced partnership that will be 
welcomed by both nations. For North Ko- 
rea, however, the immediate future is like- 
ly to be brutish. Until the kind of change 
that transformed Eastern Europe comes to 
this Asian outpost, reunification of the 
peninsula remains a dream for both North 
and South—dreams that are still very 
different. = 
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Honecker denies the charges 


WEST GERMANY 


AVery 
|Special Hobby 


Unification is proving to be a di- 
saster for terrorists. Coopera- 
tion between East and West 
Germany has led to the arrest of 
nine suspected members of the 
notorious Red Army Faction. 
All were caught in East Germa- 
ny. Last week the trail reached 
all the way to former Commu- 
nist Party boss Erich Honecker, 
who is accused of personally giv- 
ing safe haven to the terrorists. 
East German Interior Minister 
Peter-Michael Diestel said that 
Honecker and former Minister 
of State Security Erich Mielke 
knew exactly how the now dis- 
banded ministry had provided 
R.A.F. members with false pa- 
pers, jobs and protection. 
Diestel said that harboring 
terrorists was Honecker’s “per- 
sonal hobby.” The former East 
German leader, recovering 
from cancer surgery, issued a 
stout denial of all the charges, 
insisting that East Germany 
“did its share’’ to combat 





terrorism. 3 














THE COMMUNITY 


Welcome to 
Schengenland 


The dream of a border-free Eu- 
rope took a step toward reality 
last week, Aboard a cruiser sail- 
ing down the Moselle River 
past the village of Schengen, 
representatives of France, West 
Germany, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and the Netherlands 
signed an agreement to abolish 
border checks for travelers and 
their luggage. The accord will 
go into effect in 1992. When it 
does, the internal frontiers 
shared by the five countries, 
including a newly unified Ger- 
many, will be partly dissolved, 
creating a 373,766-sq.-mi. pass- 
port-free territory informally 
dubbed Schengenland. 

The agreement is regarded 


Sending a 
Blunt Message 


Mariana Rodriguez Villegas’ 
assailants were anything but 
subtle. After stopping her on a 
Mexico City street two weeks 
ago, the four men held her at 
gunpoint and gave her a blunt 
message for her employer, writ- 
er Jorge Castaneda, one of the 
fiercest critics of President Car- 
los Salinas de Gortari's govern- 
ment: Lay off or die. Three days 
later, after the young secretary 
identified one of her menacers 
as a former police agent, a fifth 
thug threatened her life as well. 

The Rodriguez episode is 


the latest in a string of abuses 


7 World Notes 














Controls like this one at Strasbourg are to be phased out by 1992 


as an important preliminary to 
full integration of the twelve- 
member European Communi- 
ty, scheduled for Jan. 1, 1993. 
Within the new five-nation 
zone, passport controls for citi- 
zens will be lifted, police will 
share information, and extradi- 


that have aroused concern over 
Mexico’s human-rights record. 
Salinas, on tour in Tokyo, im- 
mediately telephoned Casta- 
feda to offer sympathies and 
sent a letter to the liberal daily 
La Jornada promising to pursue 
the culprits. But at the same 
time, an editorial in the govern- 
ment newspaper El Nacional 
suggested that Castafeda, an 
ally of Cuauhtémoc Cardenas, 
who ran a close second to Sali- 
nas in the fraud-tainted 1988 
presidential race, had caused 
the threat against himself by 
consorting with the opposition. 

The incident has aroused 
questions about whether the 
government is permitting such 
abuses—or has lost its authority 
to stop them. Some analysts 











tion and political-asylum mea- 
sures will be harmonized. But 
to combat a possible increase in 
illicit drug trafficking, terrorist 
activities and illegal immigra- 
tion, controls on the external 
borders of Schengenland will 
be tightened. s 





Castaneda: Lay off or die 


suggest the threat against Cas- 
taheda may have come from 
someone wanting to hurt the 
Salinas administration. s 








[ Arural town near Ulan Bator: Baker is keen on this assignment 





| Ulan Bator during a swing 


DIPLOMACY 


Going After 
Big Game 


Usually he’s stalking the elusive 
treaty. But on one of his diplo- 
matic trips this summer, Secre- 
tary of State James Baker will 
be going after the real thing: big 
game. 

The objects of his hunterly 
interest are in Mongolia, where 
Baker plans to spend five days 
in early August. With a visit to 
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through Asia, he will acknowl- 
edge the political changes in 
this remote Stalinist outpost, 
where the Communist Party re- 
cently relinquished its monopo- 
ly on power and agreed to hold 
free clections. That done, out- 
doorsman Baker plans to head 
for the hills to enjoy a lit- 
tle hunting. Mongolia’s fauna 
include the spiral-horned Altai 
Argali wild sheep, the ibex 
and the black-tailed gazelle, 
and Baker is known to be es- 
pecially enthusiastic about this 
mission. 8 
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ALosing 
Battle 
With AIDS 


In the streets of 
San Francisco, victims 
cry for attention and help 





By DICK THOMPSON 








$s more than 10,000 participants 

from at least 80 countries gathered 

last week for the Sixth Internation- 
al Conference on Arps, the spotlight was 
focused squarely on the victims of the dis- 
ease. The meeting was staged in San Fran- 
cisco, the epicenter of the epidemic, and 
held during the city’s Gay Pride Week, an 
annual festival that drew 100,000 homosex- 
ual men and women from around the U.S. 
AIDS sufferers helped write the conference 
agenda and delivered impassioned speech- 
es about the extraordinary human cost of 
the disease. In fact, they stole the show 
from the hundreds of scientists, who ex- 
changed information but had no break- 
throughs to announce. 

Much of the time, more was going on 
outside the Moscone Convention Center 
than inside. The streets were often filled 
with protesting gay activists, who demand- 
ed more Government money to help find a 
cure for AIDs and provide care for those af- 
flicted. Said Paul Boneberg, head of a 
group called National Mobilization 
Against AIDs: “We have to take this oppor- 
tunity to draw the world’s attention to dis- 
crimination and underfunded research and 
medical care that characterize the AIDs 
problem. People are dying, and these pro- 
tests move policy forward.” 

At times, though, the demonstrations 
generated more annoyance than sympathy. 
On Wednesday a large group of protesters 
outside the convention hall confronted a 
line of police officers in full riot gear. In 
the resulting scuffle, 80 demonstrators 
were handcuffed, loaded into buses and 
taken to headquarters to be booked on 
misdemeanor charges. (They were all 
later released.) After the arrests, 
some of the remaining protesters 
staged a march down Market 
Street, one of San Francisco’s 
main thoroughfares. The 
marchers stalled trolley 
buses in the middle of the 
street by pulling the ve- 

















hicles’ rooftop poles away from the over- 
head wires that supply the vehicles with 
electric power. Another group briefly oc- 
cupied a cable car, jostling passengers and 
posting in the window a placard bearing 
the slogan SILENCE=DEATH. By week’s 
end police had arrested and released more 
than 400 demonstrators. 

No one can deny that Arps victims de- 


ety can muster. The latest statistics pre- 
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Protesters demand more money to help find a cure and provide care for those afflicted 


| serve all the compassion and help that soci- | 






















sented at the conference show that the toll 
is still mounting and the end of the epi- 
demic is nowhere in sight. At least 600,000 | 
Americans are infected with the virus, 
more than 136,000 have become sick, and 
some 83,000 of those have died. 

But many public health experts fear the 
focus on present suffering may be diverting 
too much attention from the task of pro- 
tecting those who could become victims. 
Billions of dollars have been poured into 
research aimed at finding a cure, but rela- 
tively little has gone into programs de- 
signed to stop the disease from spread- 

ing. The National Research 

Council, in a report released 
last week called AIDS: The Sec- 
ond Decade, declared that preven- 
tion efforts fall “far short of the 
magnitude of intervention needed.” 

That is a tragedy, since Arps, which 
is caused by the human immunodeficien- 
cy virus (HIV), is a preventable disease. No 
one gets it from the air, food or water. The 
victims mostly fall into two categories: peo- 
ple who have had sex with infected individ- 
uals without using condoms, and drug ad- 
dicts who picked up the virus from 
contaminated needles. Wide use of con- 
doms and distribution of sterile needles to 
addicts could stall the epidemic. But ef- 
forts to encourage such measures have 
been hampered by conservative politi- 
cians, who are squeamish about sex educa- 
tion and clean-needle programs. As many 
conferees pointed out last week, the failure 
to mount an effective prevention campaign 














Confrontations with police produced scuffles and arrests 


is allowing the disease to spread more 
readily from adult males to women and ad- 
olescents, who were once thought to be rel- 
atively safe. “Do we want to stop this damn 
epidemic?” asks Dr. June Osborn, chair- 
woman of the National Aips Commission. 
“If we do, we have to teach people how to 
protect themselves from risk.” 

Prevention is vital because a cure is still 
distant, if it is attainable at all. Although 
several drugs are being tested on patients, 
only one, AzT, has been approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration for general 
use. AZT helps slow the progress of the dis- 
ease in many sufferers and prolongs lives, 
but it does not eradicate the virus, and it 
has toxic side effects. Treat- 
ing AIDS is like trying to hit 
many targets at once, since 
the virus destroys the body's 
immune system and leaves 
the victim open to a multi- 
tude of afflictions. Doctors 
have learned to combat some 
of these infections, but as pa- 
tients live longer, new ail- 
ments are popping up. 

The main obstacle to at- 
tacking AIDS is that HIV is a 
so-called retrovirus—one 
that inserts its genes into the 
genetic material of the host 
cells, in this case the cells of 
the immune system. A drug 
cannot eliminate the virus 
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Teaching addicts to sterilize needles could slow t! 


can think of a cure for a ret- 
rovirus,” says Dr. Anthony 
Fauci, head of the National 
Institute of Allergy and In- 
fectious Diseases 

It is possible, however, 
to hope for a vaccine, and 
the modest amount of prog- 
ress toward that goal was re- 
viewed at the conference. In 
recent experiments, scien- 
tists have successfully used 
vaccines to protect chimps 
against infection by a strain 
of HIV and monkeys against 
a similar virus. Seven poten- 
tial vaccines are being tested 
on humans. The problem is 
that HIV mutates rapidly and 
comes in many varieties. It 
will be difficult to produce a 
shot that offers protection 
against every possible strain 
of the virus. At best, an ef- 
fective vaccine is many years 
away. 

In the meantime, the 
only antidote to AIDs is to 
stop the practices that 
spread the disease. And that 
is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult as the nature of the 
epidemic changes. In gener- 
al, homosexual men are get- 
ting the prevention message, and new in- 
fections have slowed drastically in gay 
communities. Most gays who come down 
with the disease now were infected years 
ago, when less was known about aps. But 
the infection continues to spread un- 
checked among drug addicts. In 1989, 23% 
of the new AIDS cases occurred in people 
who inject drugs intravenously, up from 
11% in 1981. 

From the drug culture, AIDs is starting 
to seep into the heterosexual population. 
More and more women are getting AIDS, 
mostly because they either inject drugs 
themselves or have sex with infected men. 
But the problem is not limited to the 
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without also wiping out those 
vital cells. “I don't think one 
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he spread of the disease 


Conservatives are squeamish about programs to promote safe sex 





households of heroin addicts. AIDs is in- 
creasingly common among abusers of 
drugs that are not injected, such as crack 
cocaine and alcohol. These people tend to 
be sexually uninhibited and promiscuous, 
which increases their risk of picking up the 
AIDS virus. Last year about 5% of the new | 
AIDS cases resulted from heterosexual con- | 
tact, compared with 0.5% in 1981. 

Many experts believe providing sterile 
needles to addicts would be one of the 
most effective ways of slowing the aips | 
epidemic. That kind of program has shown | 
promise in other countries, but in the U.S. 
such efforts are limited to a few locally 
funded experiments. The Bush Adminis- 
tration refuses to support any clean-needle 
program or even research into whether 
that approach is effective. Only an educa- 
tional campaign to encourage addicts to 
sterilize needles with bleach has federal 
funding. And that $50 million program, a 
minuscule part of the $2.6 billion annual 
federal Aips budget, was nearly cut this 
year at the behest of conservative Senator 
Jesse Helms of North Carolina. 

Helms and other like-minded politi- 
cians are also hostile to efforts to educate 
people, particularly young people, about 
safe-sex practices. Most teens are not likely 
to be exposed to the AIDs virus, but those 
who become sexually active at an early age, 
particularly in poor communities where 
drug use is rampant, are at risk. A Govern- 
ment study found that about 1% of the 
black teenage girls who bore children in 
New York City during 1988 were infected 
with the AIDs virus. There is a 40% to 60% 
chance that an infected woman will trans- 
mit the virus to her child. 

It is that educational efforts 
should be generously funded and sustained 
indefinitely. Each new group of adoles- 
cents must be alerted afresh to the dangers 
of Arps and the ways to block the disease. 
This is especially critical for young gay 
men. While the large majority of older ho- 
mosexuals have learned to practice safe 
sex, the younger generation does not ap- 
pear to be so scrupulous. One study in San 
Francisco of 100 gay men, 
ages 18 to 25, found that 
within the previous month 
46% had engaged at least 
once in anal intercourse 
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without a condom. 

Although this was a small 
study, and it may not be in- 
dicative of behavior in all gay 
communities, the findings 
were shocking. They show 
how far educational efforts 
still have to go. If society is 
unwilling to expend the ener- 
gy and resources necessary to 
teach its young people to 
avoid AIDs, then the epidem- 
ic could grow ever larger and 
ever more tragic well into the 
next century. —With reporting 
by Lee Griggs/San Francisco 
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HUNGARY: Schwinn’s Steven Bida and plant manager Laszlo Nogradi are gearing up new bikes EAST GERMANY: U.S. cigarette makers take thei 


New Kids on the Bloc 


Bringing money and expertise, Westerners are rushing to invest in Eastern 
Europe's freedom. They will find as many obstacles as opportunities 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


he political revolution that swept 

through Eastern Europe last year 

was just the beginning. Now 

comes a rush of new business ven- 
tures that will open the region to the rest of 
the world and change the way East Euro- 
peans work, play and shop. In Hungary, 
General Electric paid $150 million last 
January for control of Tungsram, one of 
the world’s largest light-bulb makers. GE 
plans to light up Europe by selling the 
bulbs across the Continent. In Poland, Ital- 
ian automaker Fiat, in partnership with a 
Polish company, plans to build 1.5 million 
subcompacts during the next ten years. In 
East Germany, Coca-Cola is pouring out 
$140 million to turn six aging state-owned 
soft-drink plants into gleaming Coke 
bottlers. 

Rushing to cash in on the East's sud- 
den escape from more than four decades 
of communist rule, capitalists are lured by 
low wage rates, an educated labor force 
and a pent-up market of nearly 140 mil- 
lion consumers in the heart of Europe. 
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Companies from Turin to Tokyo are set- 
ting up joint ventures with local firms, 
and as cager executives flock to the re- 
gion, such grand hotels as the Budapest 
Forum and the new Warsaw Marriott 
buzz with high-stakes deals. “Learning 
how to invest profitably in Eastern Eu- 
rope is the hot new game of the 1990s,” 
says Paul Horne, chief international 
economist for Smith Barney. 

The players are lining up swiftly. West- 
ern companies have already established 
some 3,000 East European ventures valued 
at anywhere from $100,000 for restaurants 
to more than $100 million for giant indus- 
trial complexes. The most popular places 
for business: Hungary (pop. 10.6 million) 
and Poland (pop. 38.2 million). Each has 
attracted more than 1,000 ventures, in part 
by passing laws that give generous tax 
breaks to foreign investors. 

In spite of the gold rush, the awakening 
region has pitfalls to investment that can 
deter all but the hardiest risk takers. Since 
East European currencies cannot be readi- 
ly converted into dollars or other hard 
cash, Westerners must often take their 
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profits in bartered goods, such as clothing 
or foodstuffs, which can be sold in other 
Western countries. At the same time, the 
area remains plagued by grasping bureau- 
crats, archaic trade rules and primitive 
roads, phone systems and factories. Says 
Jan Vanous, research director of Plan- 
Econ, a Washington-based consulting 
group that studies Eastern Europe: “In- 
vesting there is really for people who know 
what they are doing and have a strategic vi- 
sion.” Quite a few adventurous companies 
have followed that advice: 


HUNGARY 


GE had Western customers in mind when 
it acquired a majority stake in Tungsram in 
the largest direct investment in Eastern 
Europe since World War II. The transac- 
tion gave GE control of a respected 100- 
year-old company that last year exported 
nearly two-thirds of its output, or $180 mil- 
lion worth of bulbs, to West European 
countries, which pay in hard currency. The 
deal boosts GE’s meager 1% share of 
Western Europe’s lighting market to 9%. 
That share could prove particularly valu- 





message to East Berlin's bustling sidewalk cafés 


able if the European Community decides 
to impose quotas on non-Community 
products after it becomes economically 
unified in 1992. 

Schwinn pedaled after profits in Hun- 
gary and the West last year when the Chi- 
cago-based company bought control of 
Csepel, Hungary’s bicycle monopoly, for 
$1 million. Before Schwinn arrived, Csepel 
was producing a single bulky model. To get 
the venture up to speed, Schwinn doubled 
the average wage of Csepel employees, to 
about $210 a month, and demanded that 
they work full cight-hour shifts instead of 
leaving early to moonlight. Schwinn in- 
stalled new painting and welding equip- 
ment and developed sporty new models 
The company expects the improvements to 
pay off later this year when the joint ven- 
ture starts exporting a new line of low 
priced, 18-gear mountain bikes to the U.S. 
and West Germany. 

he race to bring capitalist know-how 
to Hungary has produced a contest be- 
tween two telecommunications compa- 
nies, Colorado-based U S West and Atlan- 
ta’s Contel Cellular. In a $10 million joint 
venture with the Hungarian state tele- 
phone company, U S$ West is installing a 
cellular-phone system in Budapest that is 
to begin service by the end of the year. 
Contel has linked with private Hungarian 
partners to form a competing $35 million 
venture that will start service in Budapest 
by carly 1991. 

While Japanese automakers have 
lagged behind their Western counterparts 
as investors in East European countries, 
Suzuki Motor formed a $132 million 
joint venture in January to build small 
cars in Hungary. The agreement, which 
was reached after five years of negotia- 
tion, calls for the company to produce 











15,000 Suzuki Swifts a year starting in 
1992. 


POLAND 


In an ingenious deal, ICL, a British elec 
tronics giant, launched a 1988 joint ven- 
ture called Furnel International with six 
Polish partners to make an unlikely com 
bination of computers and furniture. Fur- 
nel exports the moderately priced furni- 
ture to Western store chains and uses the 
currency that it earns to buy computer 
parts from ICL. The venture then assem- 
bles the components in Poland and sells 
the computers to Polish buyers. [CL thus 
manages to tap markets in both Poland 
and the West and receive its payment in 
hard currency. 

Meanwhile, Polish television viewers 
have become accustomed to glitzy com- 
mercials for Benetton sportswear on Po- 
land’s two state-run channels. The 30-sec- 
ond spots were placed by Italian media 
magnate Silvio Berlusconi, who operates 
Italy’s three largest private TV stations and 
controls the most extensive film library on 
the Continent. Berlusconi receives a place- 
ment fee from Benetton, which has estab- 
lished two stores in Poland. 

Fiat, which has produced cars in Po 
land for more than 50 years, is shifting into 
high gear. Next year the Turin-based com- 
pany will start building the first of 1.5 mil- 
lion Micro subcompacts in a ten-year ven- 
ture with FSM, one of Poland’s major car 
companies. To help recoup its investment, 
Fiat plans to export one-third of the Mi- 
cros (estimated retail price: $6,000) to 
Western Europe. 


EAST GERMANY 


rhe economic union with West Germany, 
which takes effect July 1, has made East 
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POLAND: These chairs will be sold in the West to raise currency for computers 


Germany (pop. 16.6 million) particularly 
attractive to Western companies. The in- 
vestors include Pilz, a West German audio 
firm that is building a compact-dise plant 
as part of a $140 million venture with East 
Germany's Robotron. The factory will 
have the capacity to press 24 million CDs a 
year when it opens in 1992. 

Like Pilz, many companies view East 
Germany as an extension of the West Ger 
man market. The U.S. consumer-products 
giant Philip Morris plans to produce 10 mil- 
lion cigarettes a year at a Dresden plant that 
the company is acquiring from VEB Kom- 
binat Tabak, East Germany's state-owned 
tobacco company. “We really don’t consid- 
er East Germany part of Eastern Europe,” 
says John Dollisson, a Philip Morris vice 
president. “Selling in Dresden should be the 
same as selling in Munich or Hamburg.” 

General Motors too is headed for East 
Germany. GM plans to build 150,000 
Opels a year in the country with Automo- 
bilwerk Eisenach, its East German part- 
ner, by the mid 1990s, Industry experts say 
GM’s total investment in the deal could 
reach $600 million. Yet that will represent 
only part of GM’s foray into Eastern Eu- 
rope. Among other deals, the automaker 
plans to produce 200,000 engines and 
20,000 Opels a year in Hungary in a $150 
million venture with RABA, the country’s 
state-owned truck manufacturer. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

To speed its transformation to a market- 
based economy, Czechoslovakia (pop. 15.6 
million) plans to triple the capacity of its 
overworked telephone system. In June the 
government chose U S West and Philadel- 
phia-based Bell Atlantic to build a cellular- 
phone network beginning this fall. The U.S. 
firms will share a 49% stake in the venture. 
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BULGARIA 

As capitalism brings new wealth and com- 
petitive pressure to Eastern Europe, many 
people may decide to head for the beach. 
To accommodate them, Paris-based Club 
Med plans to Open a resort next year on the 
Black Sea coast of Bulgaria (pop. 9 mil- 
lion). The facility will include a 600-room 
hotel and will share a golf course with a 
twelve-year-old Club Med in a nearby 
town. Says Jean-Luc Oizan-Chapon, Club 
Med's chief operating officer: “We were 
here before the doors were open, and now 
our time has come.” 


ROMANIA 

The new firms that are racing to Eastern 
Europe could take a lesson from the pa- 
tience shown by Minneapolis-based Con- 
trol Data, which since 1973 has built disk 
drives and other computer products in Ro- 
mania (pop. 23 million). The joint venture 
with a Romanian company, which took five 
years to turn a profit, exports half its out- 
put to the West. “The biggest problem was 
the lack of the business environment that 
we in the West are used to,” recalls Helmut 
Koller, Control Data’s marketing director 
for Eastern Europe. “We basically had to 
create our own suppliers.” 

Eastern Europe remains a risky, often 
maddening place to do business. One of 
the first tasks of Western companies is to 
retrain local labor forces that grew slack 
under communism and lack disciplined 
work habits. Simple bookkeeping can be a 
major problem: East European compa- 
nies have been taught to follow central 
plans, and know little about Western-style 
profit-and-loss statements. At the same 
time, Eastern Europe’s infrastructure is 
woefully inadequate for modern industry 
and commerce. A recent study by the Chi- 
cago Federal Reserve Bank estimated 
that the region would require 274,000 


highway development found in Western 
Europe. Estimated cost: as much as $130 
billion. 

While most East Europeans welcome 
the torrent of Western investment, they of- 
ten have mixed feelings about the changes 
that it brings. Some fear that the capitalist 
invasion may replace communism with a 
new and more subtle form of economic 
domination. Says Richard Gordon, a direc- 
tor of the Massachusetts-based Polish 
American Business Education Founda- 
tion: “There are still doubts in many peo- 
ple’s minds about selling off parts of their 
national patrimony to foreigners.” 

Many Westerners are likewise cautious 
as they weigh the benefits and risks of ven- 
turing into Eastern Europe. Some firms 
are waiting to gauge the political and eco- 
nomic turmoil that still roils the region. 
But those companies that fail to consider 
Eastern Europe today run the risk of being 
left out of what may well be tomorrow’s 
land of opportunity. —Reported by Veit V. 
Dengler/Vienna and Stephen Pomper/New York 





miles of new roads to reach the level of 








Many Happy Returniks 


Fe some Western executives, investing in Eastern Europe is a way of going 

home again. Frank Czena of Los Angeles participated in the Hungarian revo- 
lution of 1956. When Soviet forces crushed the rebellion, Czena, then 20, escaped 
by slipping out the back door of his grandmother's house in rural Kunagota just as 
the Hungarian secret police arrived to arrest him. Now the owner of Iron Masters, 
a manufacturer of structural steel and decorative iron, Czena feels a swell of pride 
in the political and economic changes taking place in his homeland. Czena plans to 
take part by building a steelworks there, but he readily concedes that he is motivat- 
ed more by patriotism than by his interest in profits. “To tell you the truth, I am 
willing to take a loss so that private enterprise can be established there,” he Says. 
“So many were killed. I am one of the lucky ones.” 

East European natives often enjoy important advantages over other Western 
businessmen. Besides speaking the language of their prospective customers and 
partners, many enjoy longtime links through immigrant communities to those who 
have recently taken power. Says Chicago businessman Donald Mucha, 58, who ex- 
ports machinery components to his native Poland: “It’s exciting to be on the in- 
side of rebuilding a nation.” Known as the returniks, these natives of Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Hungary and other new bastions of private enterprise are helping 
manufacture consumer goods and build housing, hotels and department stores. 

















Poland native Mucha in Chicago with some of the pressure gauges he manufactures 


To provide his country with much-needed venture capital, Andrew Sarlos, 58, 
a Hungarian who is the head of a major Toronto-based investment group, has 
raised $80 million for the new First Hungary Fund. In addition, Sarlos and a 
group of other Hungarian expatriates bought a 50% stake in Scala Co-op, Hun- 
gary’s largest grocery chain, and a 50% share in Budapest General Banking and 
Trust. Zbigniew (Dick) Niemezycki, 43, a Warsaw-educated engineer who 
moved to the U.S. in 1977, has returned to Poland as an executive with SerVaas, 
an Indianapolis investment firm. The company’s joint ventures in Poland include 
a fishing fleet and a home-building enterprise, as well as Hanna-Barbera’s larg- 
est animation studio, where Polish artists draw the cels for Yogi Bear and Flint- 
Stones Cartoons. 

Thomas Bata’s visit to Prague last December at the invitation of the new 
Czechoslovakian leadership was a particularly joyful journey. At 75, he heads 
Toronto-based Bata Shoe, which made 300 million pairs of shoes last year. 
Founded in 1894 by his father in the Moravian town of Zlin, Czechoslovakia, the 
firm was nationalized by the Communists in 1945. The family moved to Canada 
and proceeded to build the world’s largest shoe company. 

On his return, he was greeted by Czech crowds chanting “Bata! Bata! Bata!” 
Local officials gave the Canadian industrialist a haunting tour of the giant fac- 
tory that his late father had built. Dilapidated, the aging shoe factory still turns 
out footwear on the machinery installed by his family nearly a half-century ago. 
Bata plans to renovate the factory as part of a joint venture. Forty years after be- 
ing driven out of his country, Thomas Bata is a returning hero. —By Janice Castro. 
Reported by Dan Cray/Los Angeles and William McWhirter/Chicago 
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When You’re 
Hot, You’re Hot 


Atlantic City rolls snake eyes, 
but Las Vegas hits the jackpot 





s Donald Trump fights to save his At- 

lantic City casino empire, he might 
cast an envious eye at booming Las Vegas. 
The desert Mecca of hype and high rollers 
is On a winning streak. Las Vegas casino 
revenues surged nearly 12% last year, to 
$3.2 billion, at a time when the take at At- 
lantic City grew just 2.6%, to $2.8 billion. 
The hot hand encouraged Las Vegas ho- 
teliers to add 10,000 new rooms in the 
past year alone, a 16% increase. Last 
week more than 50,000 gamblers and 
gawkers flocked to the opening of the 
world’s largest hostelry: the 4,000-room 
Excalibur, a $290 million medieval-fla- 
vored extravaganza concocted by Circus 
Circus Enterprises. 

Las Vegas has prospered by becoming 
a year-round vacation spot for middle-class 
families, who typically stay as long as a 
week. By contrast, Atlantic City appeals 
largely to bettors who arrive by bus and 
leave the same day. “Atlantic City has to 
try to become a destination resort, which 
| means that it has to be a place where folks 

want to go,” says Steve Wynn, chairman of 
Golden Nugget, which opened the $617 
million, 3,200-room Mirage hotel complex 
in Las Vegas last November. Adds Wynn: 
“Las Vegas hasn't exactly been tasteful or 
elegant, but it is exciting. For 50 years, it’s 
always kept that promise.” 

Las Vegas now works overtime to pro- 
vide fanciful family fun. The Mirage, which 
features a tropical theme, boasts white ti- 
gers, a 20,000-gal. aquarium and a 54-ft. 
mock volcano that erupts every 15 min. in 
pina colada-scented fumes. Diversions at 
the nearby Excalibur include jugglers, jest- 
ers and jousting knights. Youngsters can 
| win prizes at a boardwalk-like Fantasy 
Faire, while marriage-minded grownups 
can don medieval costumes and say their 
vows in the Canterbury Wedding Chapel. 














From blackjack to white tigers: Golden Nugget’s $617 million Mirage hotel complex, whi 
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More glitz is on the way. MGM Grand, 
whose largest stockholder is flamboyant fi- 
nancier Kirk Kerkorian, plans to open a 
$700 million, 5,000-room hotel and movie- 
studio theme park in 1992. Attractions at 
the park will include demonstrations of 
how films are made. Says Fred Benninger, 
chairman of MGM Grand: “I think the 
trend of bare-breasted chorus girls and all 
that has become passé. People are no long- 
er interested in it.” 

Even without such lures, Las Vegas has | 
become the fifth most popular spot in the 
U.S. for conventions (after New York City, 
Chicago, Dallas and Atlanta). More than 
1.5 million convention goers visited the city 
last year, up from 650,000 in 1980. In June 
the tweedy American Booksellers Associa- 
tion gathered to discuss fall book lists and 
other literary matters beneath the blazing 
desert sun. 

Ironically, legalized betting in Atlantic 
City, where casinos first opened in 1978, 
has helped fuel the Las Vegas boom. “At- 
lantic City has created more Opportunity 
for people to gamble,” notes Rob Powers, 
a spokesman for the Las Vegas Conven- 
tion and Visitors Authority. “Now when 
people on the East Coast want to see 
something more than a few casinos and a 
boardwalk, they come to Las Vegas.” 

Gamblers are also flocking to the tiny 
town of Laughlin, Nev. (pop. 4,400), on the 
Colorado River some 90 miles to the south 










The medieval-flavored Excalibur hotel and casino ope: 
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of metropolitan Las Vegas (pop. 650,000). 
Founded by Don Laughlin, an enterprising 
developer who arrived in 1966, the hamlet 
has used its riverfront location to attract 
nine casinos since 1986. The town boasts 
more than 4,000 rooms in such hotels as 
Harrah’s Del Rio and Circus Circus’s Col- 
orado Belle. Another 5,500 rooms are be- 
ing built. However, the frantic pace of con- 
struction has strained Laughlin’s meager 


| civic resources. The town suffers from 


shortages of housing, labor and water and 
must send high school students across the 
river to Bullhead City, Ariz., until its own 
school can be built. 

In Las Vegas the recent burst of con- 
struction has aroused fears that overbuild- 
ing could turn the city’s boom to bust. 
Gaming experts point out that such mega- 
resorts as the Mirage and Excalibur have 
attracted gamblers away from the older ca- 
sinos, where wagering has slowed. But 
many Wall Street analysts believe Las Ve- 
gas will easily absorb the new hotels. Says 
Paine Webber's Lee Isgur: “Basically, Las 
Vegas is the entertainment capital of the 
world. As they put in more resorts, more 
people will use Las Vegas as a vacation 
spot.” That could prove particularly true 
now that gamblers from Japan and other 
Pacific Rim countries have begun flocking 
to the city’s tables. Ladies and gentlemen, 
place your bets! —By John Greenwald. Report- 
ed by Erik Pappa and Stacey A. Welling/Las Vegas 
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Ooops. 


We would like to thank Mrs. Fulda for to last longer and need fewer repairs. 
her little mistake. Because it helps us make And while re Saying may not last 


a point. What was true in 1963 when Mrs. as long as Mrs. ulda’s, we hope someday 
Fulda bought her new Maytag washer and youll fase a letter for us, too. But we'd rather 
dryer, et in 1971 when ae not wait so long to hear from all 
misplaced her original letter, is still / our satisfied customers. So 
true today. Every Maytag is built please don’t forget to send it. 
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Sony's new digital tape recorder 


ELECTRONICS 


Will DAT 
Be a Dud? 


“I just can’t bring myself to buy 
a compact-dise player until I 
have something in writing that 
says that’s the last thing they're 
going to invent,” says comedian 
Rita Rudner, Sorry, Rita. Now 
there’s a major new format to 
agonize over: digital audio 
tape. Sony’s model DTC-75ES, 
the first mass-market DAT re- 
corder available in the U.S., be- 
gan arriving in stores last week. 

While the machines have 
been sold in Europe and Japan 
for more than two years, the 
U.S. debut has been delayed by 
controversy. Reason: the re- 
corders can produce flawless 
copies of CDs, which has raised 
fears in the music industry of a 
surge in illegal “pirate” tapes. 
Sony and other electronics 
manufacturers have agreed to 
equip their DAT recorders with 
special circuitry to prevent the 
machines from making multiple 
copies of the same tape, but 
many record companies and 
artists want Congress to write 
this agreement into law. 

Such concerns could prove 
irrelevant, since consumer re- 
sistance to DAT may well render 
it DOA. The machines are dear: 
$950 for Sony’s model, vs. $150 
for a cheap CD player. But 
DAT’s biggest flaw is that it may 
quickly become obsolete. Japa- 
nese companies are already 
working on a recordable CD, 
and the Dutch electronics firm 
Philips has developed a new 
format called digital compact 
cassette. DCC machines, which 
unlike DAT recorders can play 
traditional as well as digital 
tapes, could be available as ear- 
ly as next year. 2 








SOFTWARE 


What’s the 
Big Secret? 


The U.S. is keen on boosting 
exports to Japan, but Ronald 
Hoffman may have gone too 
far. Federal agents arrested the 
Beverly Hills executive on June 
14 for illegally exporting soft- 
ware designed for the Strategic 
Defense Initiative, or Star 
Wars. Five Japanese compa- 
nies, including Nissan Motor 
and Mitsubishi Heavy Indus- 
tries, have acknowledged buy- 
ing the software, called Con- 
tam. Estimated prices: $150,000 
to $450,000. Hoffman, 51, alleg- 
edly obtained the technology, 
designed for identifying mis- 
siles by their exhaust plumes, 





An artist's rendering of Star Wars 


while working as an engineer on 
a Star Wars project in Los An- 
geles. If convicted, he faces a 
$1 million fine and ten years in 
prison. All the Japanese firms 
have denied knowing that Hoff- 
man had no export license for 
the software. « 


Chow Time for 
Philip Morris 


Hunger pains seem to come 
regularly for Philip Morris, the 
food-and-tobacco giant. Al- 
though it acquired General 
Foods in 1985 and Kraft in 
1988, the company (1989 reve- 
nues: $44.8 billion) was still on 
the lookout for new morsels. 
Last week Philip Morris said it 
agreed to spend $3.8 billion to 
gobble up Zurich-based Jacobs 
Suchard AG, the world’s third 
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Business Notes 





HOSPITALITY 
Buy Usa 
Round, Norm! 


Does the cocktail hour need any 
more womanizing bartenders 
like Sam Malone or grouchy 
waitresses like Carla Tortelli? 
Well, here’s mud in your eye. 
The TV series Cheers, based ona 
cozy Boston bar, has inspired a 
chain of taverns that will be in- 
stalled in airports and Marriott 


Riding into 
The Sunset 


Among corporate raiders, Con- 
iston Partners was the ultimate 
upstart. Some of its targets had 
barely even heard of Coniston 
until it was too late. The firm’s 
runs against such companies as 
Gillette and the Allegis travel 
conglomerate brought returns 
of more than 40% to the small 
pool of investors who put a mini- 


More sweets for Philip Morris 


largest producer of coffee and 
confections. Among Suchard’s 
best-known brands: Tobler 
chocolate. 

The Swiss firm apparently 
was agreeable to a takeover be- 





The Cheers bars will be designed to remind patrons of the TV original 











Hotels across the U.S. The hotel 
company’s catering division and 
Paramount Pictures Television 
have struck a deal to open 46 
bars modeled after the show’s. 
The Cheers bars will be outfitted 
to remind patrons of the TV tav- 
ern, with dark paneling and Tif- 
fany lamps. Customers will be 
able to buy Cheers souvenirs. 
The first of three prototypes is 
scheduled to open in November 
at the Minneapolis/St. Paul In- 
ternational Airport. a 


mum of $5 million apiece into 
Coniston’s funds, But as raiding 
went out of fashion, the firm’s 
success began to wane. Last 
weck Coniston said it would dis- 
band the $700 million pool that 
funded its takeover bids and 
proxy fights. But partners Keith 
Gollust, Paul Tierney and Au- 
gustus Oliver are not retiring. 
They plan to put their bankroll 
into real estate, venture capi- 
tal and possibly an occasional 
takeover deal for old times’ 
sake. s 


} cause its chairman, 
Klaus Jacobs, had in- 
curred $500 million in 
= debt when he bought 
out his family’s inter- 
est in the company. 
That burden was ag- 
gravated by rising Eu- 
ropean interest rates 
and slumping profits. 
For Philip Morris, 
whose 3,000 consumer brands 
range from Miller Lite beer to 
Marlboro cigarettes, the take- 
over means a stronger presence 
in Europe and further diversifi- 
cation out of tobacco. a 
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By STEPHEN POMPER 


he overstuffed newsstands of the 80s 

told the story at a glance: the fast- 
money decade spawned a prodigious mag- 
azine boom, with titles crammed three 
deep into every trendy market niche. Some 
2,800 new magazines flew off the presses in 
the past decade, 584 in the past year alone. 
Foreign media barons opened their wallets 
wide, and American entrepreneurs—from 
Hartz Mountain pet-food magnate Leon- 
ard Stern to Frances Lear (ex-wife of TV 


producer Norman)—rushed into the circu- 
lation game. 

But now the shake-out is at hand. Maga- 
zines are going under or changing hands at a 
dizzying rate. Owen Lipstein’s Psychology 
Today suspended publishing in February; 
struggling monthlies such as CMP’s Long 
Island Monthly and Time Inc. Magazines’ 
Southpoint went out of business; Rupert 
Murdoch's debt-ridden News Corp. sold the 
gossipy Star to the National Enquirer and 
delayed plans to launch its own weekly 
newsmagazine. 

Last week Metrocorp’s Manhattan, inc., 
which won a 1985 National Magazine 
Award for general excellence and critical 
acclaim for its lacerating exposés of the New 
York City business community, announced 
that its July issue would be the last. The 
magazine and its top editor will be subsumed 
by Fairchild Publications’ M, a clothes-con- 
scious men’s periodical. The new title: M inc. 
Manhattan, inc. lost more than $8 million 
over six years, says publisher D. Herbert Lip- 
son. Its ad base was crippled when New 
York’s financial and real estate markets 
went dry. The 1987 stock-market crash stole 
the magazine’s indispensable asset: high-fly- 
ing Wall Street targets to shoot down. The 
magazine also lost some of its edge when 
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The Big Shake-Out Begins 


A publication glut and a soft ad market spell turbulent 
times for the consumer-magazine industry 


founding editor Jane Amsterdam was re- 
placed by Clay Felker. 

Still, the main source of all this turbu- 
lence has been the advertising-industry 
slump—attributed to soft markets in ciga- 
rettes and automobiles. The downturn has 
robbed the big consumer “books” of 3.5% 
of their ad pages in the first quarter of this 
year and underscored the glut of consumer 
magazines on the market. Even such indus- 
try stalwarts as Business Week, Newsweek, 
PEOPLE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, TIME and 
TV Guide have been affected, sharing in 


the ad-page losses for the first quarter, 
however healthy their circulations. (Circu- 
lation typically provides half of a maga- 
zine’s revenues.) 

The biggest threat appears to be to highly 
leveraged foreign investors. Diamandis 
Communications, a subsidiary of French- 
owned Hachette, is looking to sell Woman's 
Day to offset Hachette’s estimated $400 mil- 
lion U.S. debt. Murdoch’s News Corp., re- 
portedly $6.5 billion in debt, will soon begin 
experimenting with the venerable but falter- 
ing TV Guide, adjusting the magazine’s icon- 
ic size and format in an effort to become 
more accessible and compete with prolifer- 
ating local cable guides. Leslie Hinton, presi- 
dent of Murdoch Magazines, rejects specu- 
lation that foreign investors want out of the 
US. altogether. “Things go up and down,” 
he says. “It would be pretty shortsighted of 
us to abandon the market right now.” 

In New York City, where one-third of all 
U.S. magazines are launched, the slump has 
become a full-fledged recession. Thus the 
city’s small, high-profile purveyors of the 
trendy and transient have less control over 
their own destinies. Details, a chronicle of 
downtown marginalia, was bought by S.L. 
Newhouse Jr.'s Condé Nast, and will be re- 
positioned as a more mainstream men’s 
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fashion magazine. And Spy, a satirical maga- 
zine that proclaims itself “hip, but suspi- 
cious of hip,” failed in a highly publicized 
capital drive, although it still posts slim prof- 
its. Spy hopes to hedge its bets by moving into 
partnership deals in TV and movies. 

But the future may not be as bleak as the 
present. Thomas Ryder, president of Ameri- 
can Express Publishing, predicts that the 
consumer-magazine industry will emerge 
from its slump during the next 18 months 
“shaken, but stronger for it.” In the mean- 
time, certain less glamorous market niches 
are flourishing: witness the success of highly 
targeted publications like Model Railroader 
and Golf Illustrated. Service and life-style 
magazines, meanwhile, are attracting some 
keenly interested, well-financed investors. 
American Express recently acquired D (for 
Dallas) and Ad/anta as part of a plan to ex- 
pand into 20 city markets. And on June 1 


Time Inc. Magazines paid approximately 
$215 million for the parent company of Sun- 
set magazine,a West Coast life-style publica- 
tion. Says Ryder: “The next twelve to 18 
months represent one of the great buying 
opportunities of all time.” 

Unfortunately, as service-oriented pub- 
lications are snatched up, some of the most 
incisive new voices in journalism may be lost. 
Abe Peck, chairman of the magazine group 
at Northwestern University’s Medill School 
of Journalism, complains that while “there 
are plenty of magazines that tell you what to 
wear, where to eat and how to shop,” publi- 
cations that offer a more provocative edi- 
torial edge may be an endangered resource. 
Many analysts feel this editorial quality is 
more important than most advertisers real- 
ize, because it delivers more attentive read- 
ers. Some of yesterday's faddiest publica- 
tions, like Rolling Stone, built on precisely 
that kind of approach to become today’s 
prosperous graybeards. Many media watch- 
ers had recognized similar prospects for 
7 Days, which in April won a National Maga- 
zine Award for general excellence. It was an 
ironic epitaph: the magazine had gone out of 
business one week earlier, citing low ad 
pages, a slack economy and a dearth of 
interested buyers. s 














Pontiac Grand Prix Sport Sedan. 
MotorWeek 1990 Driver's Choice 
“Best Domestic Sedan” 
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MOTORWEEK 
1990 DRIVER'S CHOICE a 
“Best Do! tic Sedan™ 





Award-Winning 
Performance. 


When MotorWeek, Public Television's Automotive Magazine, went looking for 1990's best domes- 
tic sedan, they tuned into the new 4-door Pontiac Grand Prix™ powered by the optional 3.1L V6 
engine with multi-port fuel injection (MFI). And the ratings were impressive. “An extraordinary 
balance of aggressive styling, solid street performance and well-rounded practicality... a clear 
automotive value” 


MotorWeek's reaction to the Grand Prix’s available sport bucket interior: “It remembers the family, 
but doesn’t forget the driver. It manages to be roomy in size, yet intimately styled” In their judg- 
ment, Grand Prix’s overall environment was oriented to “long distance comfort and luxury, with 


a minimum of gimmicks’ PONTIAC. 
Of Grand Prix’s advanced suspension and braking systems, MotorWeek concluded: “Disc brakes GRAND PRIX 


on all four wheels, on all models... and an available anti-lock braking system (ABS) were signifi- 


WEBUITD 
cant factors in MotorWeek's selection of the Grand Prix Sport Sedan as our Driver's Choice Award’s i 
Best Domestic Sedan for 1990” oe 
z 


So what's left to say? Drive the new Grand Prix Sport Sedan today. It's a masterpiece 


Call Toll-Free 1-800-888-2997 For More Product Information. aa 
(~], Let's Get It Together...Buckle Up. ©1990 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. See Your Dealer For Terms Of The Limited Warranty.  Temmonmscmenr? 
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DEFECT 
TO RUM. 


If we flat-out claimed that 
rum and tonic makes a better drink 
than vodka and tonic, you'd think 
we were biased 

Which is why we commissioned 
a “blind” taste test among vodka and 
tonic drinkers 

We asked them to choose 
between the best selling vodka and 
a selection of rums from Puerto Rico 

Each was mixed with tonic. But 
did that make things truly equal? Ours, 
after all, was a less familiar taste. Theirs 
was a tradition 

Yet, fully 47% —almost half 
preferred rum and tonic to the tried 
and-true vodka and tonic 

We assume that’s because the 
rums of Puerto Rico, which are aged 
by law for one year, have a warmer, 
more alive character than vodka 

What else could explain such a 
defection? 


RUMS 
OF 
PUERTO 
RICO 














A Domain of 
Light and Color 


Morocco’s impact on Matisse 
is traced in a radiant show 


By ROBERT HUGHES 
atisse in Morocco,” which opened 


“vi 

Sunday at New York City’s Muse- 
um of Modern Art (it was at the National 
Gallery in Washington through the spring, 
and will go to Moscow and Leningrad in the 
fall and winter), is what used to be called a 
connoisseurs’ show, It covers a short time in 
a long life. Henri Matisse visited Morocco 
just twice, in early 1912 and again in the win- 
ter of 1912-13. Hence the exhibition is fairly 
small, only 24 paintings and a large group of 
sketchbook drawings. It can be seen without 
sore feet and framed as a whole in one’s 
mind. It is thorough, scholarly—Jack 
Cowart, John Elderfield, Pierre Schneider 
and others have done a fine job on the cata- 
log—and, above all, full of exhilaratingly 
beautiful paintings that have lost none of 
their sensuous finesse and cerebral sharp- 
ness in the nearly 80 years since Matisse 
made them. 

As a bonus, some of the paintings are 
being seen in the U.S. for the first time. 
Most of the best work that Morocco evoked 
from Matisse was bought by those two pio- 
neer collectors Sergei Shchukin and Ivan 
Morosov and has remained in Leningrad’s 
Hermitage and Moscow’s Pushkin muse- 
ums since the Russian revolution. As no re- 
production has ever done justice to the pe- 
culiar intensity of the thin, washed, yet 
highly saturated color Matisse developed in 
Morocco, one is grateful that the compo- 
nents of this phase of his work have at last 
been reunited. Matisse was a mature paint- 
er of 42 when he went to Morocco, but what 
he learned from the trip struck to the very 
root of his development as an artist. He was 
tempted to make a third trip but never did. 

Why should he have gone to North Afri- 


| ca, a part of the world that Frenchmen in 


1912 were still apt to generalize as “the Ori- 
ent’’? There were two basic reasons: cultur- 
al curiosity and the search for light. 
Matisse wanted a place where the sun 
shone reliably, like a lamp, where the condi- 
tions of light, constant from day to day, en- 
abled him to pursue his researches into col- 
or without distraction. Later he would find 
this stability by moving permanently to 
Nice, but it was not available in Paris. Fol- 
lowing the sun, going south to a domain of 
purer light and color, had been his obses- 
sion since his first trips to Provence in his 
Fauvist years. In North Africa it produced 
radiant motifs: the green garden, the white 








breastlike curves of marabout domes, the 
angled cuts of shadow in street and alley, 
the blue haze of light behind ogival arches. 
But Matisse’s pictorial motives differed 
from those of all European artists who had 
visited “the Orient” before. French paint- 
ers from the 1830s on, starting with Eu- 
géne Delacroix, had gone there in search 
of the picturesque, the exotic, the ready- | 
made subject: mosques and Riffian horse- 
men, camels and harem slaves. By 1880 
Orientalism had become a large fashion 
among salon painters and their clients. 
French artists brought their minutely real- 
ist style and their mildly prurient interests 
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THE ISLAMIC INFLUENCE 


Matisse’s two brief visits to Morocco struck to 
the root of the 42-year-old painter's aesthetic de- 
velopment. He absorbed Muslim decorative arts 
not as exotic props but as an intrinsic style. His 
conjunctions of flat, color- 
ful patterns, whether in 
figure studies like On the 
Terrace, above, or in still 
lites like Basket of Or- 
anges, have lost none of 
their sensuous finesse 
and cerebral sharpness in 
the nearly 80 years since 
he made them. 
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to Fez and Marrakech, and went back to | 


Paris with both intact. To be influenced as 
a painter by Islamic art—architecture, rugs, 
tiles, cloth, miniatures—was_inconceiv- 
able, like “going native.” The imperious 
gaze went only one way; its view of Moroc- 
co was colonialism in paint. 

But Matisse was intensely interested in 
Muslim decorative arts, and it was their in- 
trinsic style, not their use as exotic props, 
that affected him. He had been to Algeria 
in 1906, In 1910 he was bowled over by an 
exhibition of the art of Islam in Munich 
and by a visit to the Moorish monuments of 
Andalusia. As a result, he recalled, “I felt 
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the passion for color develop in me.” This 
was dramatically confirmed by Morocco, 
where Matisse’s aesthetic of decoration 
took full hold. Flat pattern, inlaid motifs, 
sharp conjunctions of highly decorative 
forms—as in the wonderful Basket of Or- 
anges, 1912, with the sharp forms of citrus 
fruit and their leaves competing against the 
more diffuse pattern of the flowered silk 
drape on which they rest—these were the 
signs of a world crammed with pictorial 
events, all common yet all august and tend- 
ing to equivalent value. 

It seems that as Matisse’s experience of 
Islamic art deepened, he tried to find 
equivalents for it, not only in his shapes but 
also in the substance of his paint. He 
worked increasingly in vaporous, quick 
washes thinned to watercolor transparen- 
cy—stains of extraordinary beauty that es- 
tablish a constant field of light against 
which the passages of denser paint and lin- 
ear drawing create, by subtle inflection, the 
illusion of solidity. These are, in part, Ma- 
tisse’s response to the textiles and ceramics 
he observed, in which the color was dyed or 
glazed rather than opaqucely painted, 


ight, landscape, enclosed gardens and 

domes were everywhere; regular hu- 
man models, harder to come by. Matisse’s 
main one was a girl named Zorah, who 
worked in a brothel in Tangier. She is most 
unforgettably commemorated in On the 
Terrace, the central panel of a triptych he 
painted in 1912-13, on commission for 
Morosov. Zorah kneels in front of a bowl 
of goldfish in the suffused aquamarine 
light of a terrace. Apparently Matisse was 
worried that Morosov would object to the 
use of a prostitute, since the central panels 
of Russian triptychs often contained fig- 
ures of the Virgin Mary. But one can hard- 
ly doubt that the artist enjoyed the switch, 
and submissive Zorah docs become a kind 
of Moroccan madonna. 

Zorah has many descendants in the art- 


| ist’s mature work, and it is evident that in 


Morocco Matisse’s basic idea of the artist- 
model relationship crystallized. He began 


j “«* . . 
| to envision the studio as a kind of harem, 


where the static and endlessly compliant 
figure submitted again and again to the pa- 
sha-like gaze of her observer. 

The great summing-up of Matisse’s ex- 
perience in North Africa occurred several 
years after he had returned to France, in 
The Moroccans, 1915-16. In that dense, 
grand and mysterious painting, the intensi- 
ty of light is evoked, with all the courage of 
paradox, with a predominant velvety black. 
The ambiguous forms—Are the green 
curved objects in the left foreground mel- 
ons, as some think, or the backsides of 
Muslims praying to Mecca?—combine ina 
pictorial structure of wonderful explicit- 
ness and rigor. One sees in the work paint- 
ers who would not be born for another 20 
or 30 years: Frank Stella, Sean Scully. 
Clearly, though Matisse left Morocco, Mo- 
rocco never left him. r 
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This Time They Cheered 








Philip Glass’s minimalist trilogy triumphs in Stuttgart 





By MICHAEL WALSH 


n 1976 a sassy new music called mini- 

malism burst out of the lofts of Manhat- 
tan’s SoHo district and marched smartly 
uptown to the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Part rock, part raga, part dreamscape and 
part photo-realism, the minimalist ethos 
was distilled by composer Philip Glass and 
theater artist Robert Wilson in a 42-hour 
operatic extravaganza called Einstein on 
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Scene from Freyer's production of Einstein on the Beach 


second opera, The Death of Klinghoffer, 
which is scheduled for a Brussels premiere 
next year. Yet neither composer is still writ- 
ing in the rigorously theoretical, disdainful- 
ly austere style of his early years. 

In any case, the real test of a movement 
is not how long it lasts but what it leaves be- 
hind. The Glass trilogy, especially its mas- 
terpiece Satyagraha, will survive in memory 
and repertoire. As heard on successive 
nights at Stuttgart, it isan overwhelming ex- 
perience, a kind of mod- 
ern Ring cycle whose 
components make their 
effect both individually 
and collectively. 

Each of the three op- 
eras, brilliantly staged by 
German director and de- 
signer Achim Freyer, of- 
fers a penetrating por- 
trait of a man whose life 
changed the ways in 
which humanity looks at 
the world: Einstein, the 
scientist and amateur 
musician; Gandhi, the in- 
spirational political lead- 
er (Satyagraha was the 
term for his nonviolent 
resistance movement); 
and Akhnaten, the puta- 
tively monotheistic Pha- 
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Variously rock, raga, dreamscape and photo-realism. 


the Beach. The sung text consisted solely of 
numbers and the syllables do, re, mi, etc., 
while the music was built from a series of 
simple phrases, insistently repeated. The 
effect was either riveting or maddening, 
depending on one’s point of view. But few 
could deny that a powerful new movement 
had been born. 

Glass went on to add Satyagraha (1980) 
and Akhnaten (1984) to Einstein to form a 
trilogy of music dramas. Last week in West 
Germany, Stuttgart’s State Theater held 
what amounted to a minimalist retrospec- 
tive by staging all three as a complete cycle 
for the first time. For Glass, for Stuttgart 
and for new music, the cycle made for three 
extraordinary evenings in the theater. Itwas 
also, in a curious way, a farewell to a style 
that has changed the face of modern opera. 

It may seem premature to write mini- 
malism’s obituary. After all, the prolific 
Glass has created several more music-the- 
ater pieces since Akhnaten, most recently 
The Hydrogen Jukebox, a collaboration with 
poet Allen Ginsburg. Among other expo- 
nents of minimalism, composer John Ad- 
ams (Nixon in China) is busily at work on his 





raoh. Each work is linked 
musically as well, with 
motifs from Einstein popping up in the lat- 
eT operas. 

Freyer’s is a largely bleak view of the op- 
eras’ worlds. The evil courtiers who over- 
throw Akhnaten are costumed as devils and 
bestial thugs; Gandhi’s followers, beaten by 
police near the opera’s close, look like refu- 
gees from Night of the Living Dead. Yet 
there are stage pictures of surpassing beauty 
too, as when Akhnaten’s domestic life is 
represented by a giant suspended wheel in 
which sit, friezelike, the Pharaoh and his six 
identical daughters. Almost unfailingly, 
Freyer has found an image to match the 
mood of the music, and it is in such audio- 
visual synthesis that true opera lies. 

Six years ago, at the Akhnaten premiere, 
half the audience booed vociferously. This 
time all three operas were greeted with pro- 
longed ovations. The spectators were cheer- 
ing Glass, Freyer and the performers, of 
course, particularly Paul Esswood’s radiant 
Akhnaten and Leo Goeke’s heroic Gandhi. 
But even more, they were cheering the tri- 
umph of a style that, only a few years ago, 
was bitterly controversial. And perhaps bid- 
ding it goodbye as well. = 
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Power to the Classroom! 


Self-managed schools are all the rage, but so far the reviews are mixed 


By SUSAN TIFFT 


oseph Fernandez, who has just com- 
pleted his first semester as New York 
City’s schools chancellor, is often com- 
pared with Mikhail Gorbachev. Like the 
Soviet President, Fernandez is using a com- 
bination of personal charm and high-hand- 
edness to reform a system nearly paralyzed 
by its own plethoric bureaucracy. Fernan- 
dez’s brand of perestroika is called “school- 
based management,” a system that allows 
those closest to the classroom to oversee 
budgets and set curriculums largely free of 
centralized control. “The idea is to give 
schools more latitude,” says the chancellor, 
“because generally they will make better de- 
cisions than we will.” 
Having pushed that approach in Miami, 
where he was Dade County school superin- 
| tendent for almost three years, Fernandez is 
| trying to apply it to the nation’s largest 
| school system. Whether or not it works in 
| New York, school-based management is 
| gathering momentum across the U.S. 
| School districts in 27 states have experi- 
| mented with it, with varying degrees of suc- 
| cess, over the past five years. Since 1987 the 
| schools in Rochester have been run by a 
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MIAMI: At William Jennings Bryan Elementary School, cheerleaders leap skyward in a campaign to improve students’ self-image. 





team of teachers, parents and administra- 
tors. Beginning last fall, locally elected 
councils—composed of six parents, two 
community residents, two teachers and the 
principal—have been in charge of each of 
Chicago's 541 public schools. 

Supporters of school-based manage- 
ment claim that it lifts teacher morale and 
makes schools more flexible, factors that 
improve learning. But detractors contend 
that many teachers find group decision 
making threatening and onerous. Others ar- 
gue that self-governance simply takes turf 
battles once fought at the district or state 
level and dumps them at the schoolhouse 
door. “All they have done is decentralize 
the politics,” says Paul Hill, senior social sci- 
entist for the Rand Corp. 

Does school-based management lead 
to more effective teaching or merely create 
problems for already overburdened educa- 
tors? Three case histories illustrate the 
gains—and some pains—that can result 
from more local control: 


SAN DIEGO. Within six months of her arriv- 
al at Linda Vista Elementary School in 
July 1987, principal Adel Nadeau custom- 
tailored a program to fit her 950 students, 
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62% of whom were from Southeast Asia 
and spoke little or no English. With the ap- 
proval of the school district, she and her 33 
teachers decided to split the day in two. 
Mornings are reserved for language 
skills and social studies, with students 
grouped by their proficiency in English in- 
stead of their age. In the afternoons, young- 
sters of all abilities are thrown together to 
study two subjects, which are taught for 
three weeks straight, then switched. After 
three weeks of computer writing and library 
research, for example, a student might 
spend the next three investigating art and 
music. The aim: to help children learn by 
giving them concentrated doses of material. 
Without the pressure of grades, which 
the school eliminated three years ago, pu- 
pils are progressing more quickly, and at- 
tendance has improved. This year, for the 
first time, Linda Vista placed 27 children in 
gifted-student classes, and next fall will add 
24 more. Three multilingual aides regularly 
visit parents to talk about what they can do 
to help their children achieve. “The idea be- 
hind site-based management is to make the 
community part of the process,” says Na- 
deau. RJR Nabisco agrees: last April the 
company awarded Linda Vista a $550,555 
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Next Century Schools grant to continue its 
outstanding work. 


LOUISVILLE. For years the only high scor- 
ers at Fairdale High School were its basket- 
ball stars. Good teachers shunned the 
school, located on the outskirts of town. To- 
day 31% of Fairdale graduates go to college, 
11% more than in 1987, and there are nine 
applications for every available teaching 
slot. “Ifyou want to be on the cutting edge of 
teaching,” says social studies instructor 
Jackie Powell, “this is the place to be.” 

Behind the striking change is principal 
Marilyn Hohmann and a committee of 
elected teachers. They have worked togeth- 
er to change the school’s 1,200 students, 
30% of whom live in public housing pro- 
jects, from passive recipients of knowledge 
into active problem solvers. “Covering the 
material is not the goal,” says Hohmann. 
“Learning how to learn is the point.” 

The same goes for teachers, many of 
whom have been grouped together in inter- 
disciplinary programs. Juniors take “U.S, Is 
Us,” a daily two-hour course combining his- 
tory and literature, led by two social studies 
teachers, two language-arts teachers and 
one special-education teacher. These class- 
es include some of the brightest youngsters 
as well as the slowest, an approach Hoh- 
mann calls “teamstreaming.” Teaching to- 
gether takes more time, commitment and 
compromise, but it is rapidly becoming the 
norm at Fairdale—a development that 
pleases ninth-grade teacher Brenda Butler, 
“I love the changes,” she says. “We finally 
have an opportunity to voice our opinions 
and make about student 
learning.” 





decisions 


DADE COUNTY, FLA. During the past 
three years, 139 of Dade County’s 263 
schools have voted to join the school- 
based-management movement spearhead- 
ed by former superintendent Fernandez. 
William Jennings Bryan Elementary 
School, which embraced the concept in 
1987, is an example of a school in mid- 
metamorphosis, experimenting with 
change on the one hand while retaining 
some aspects of more traditional schools 
on the other. 

Principal Nora Brandt, elected by the 
Bryan faculty to lead them in restructuring, 
began with the basics, repainting the run- 
down stucco building and starting a “Bryan 
Pride” campaign to boost children’s self- 
image and team spirit. To pave the way for 
improvement, she hired several forceful, 
imaginative teachers. Today literacy is par- 
amount at Bryan, where the student body 
is One-third white, one-third black and 
one-third Hispanic. Teachers stress writing 
and the classics. Each month 400 children 
are bused to the Dade County Public Li- 
brary; parents receive a “reading tips” 
newsletter. 

A small senate consisting of Brandt, an 
assistant principal, two parents and seven 
teachers makes proposals to the faculty, 
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LOUISVILLE: Interdisciplinary study is commonplace at Fairdale High. Here students 
perform a skit dramatizing themes in constitutional law and American literature. 


which votes on them monthly. Most teach- 
ers feel the system allows them to concen- 
trate on what they do best. Says science 
teacher Jo-Anne Chumbley: “The people 
in charge here let you run your own show. I 
can do things that I wasn’t able to do in 18 
years of teaching.” 

The main lesson of these schools’ expe- 
rience is that self-governance works best 
when the principal helps form and carry 
out group decisions rather than imposes 
them from above. It is also essential to set 
clear goals. “You need to think about 
school-based management; you cannot 
rush in,” says Dorothy Mazine, a middle- 
school teacher in Miami Springs, Fla. “The 
biggest pitfalls are time, communication 
and resistance to change.” 

Teachers and administrators must also 
take care to use their freedom creatively, 
evaluating everything from the length of a 
typical class period to how math should be 
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taught. “Restructuring won't make much 
impact on learning and teaching if we just 
tinker with the system,” says San Diego su- 
perintendent Thomas Payzant. 

The link between self-governance and 
student performance is clear at some 
schools, unclear at others, Yet this spotty 
record is unlikely to mar school-based 
management's bright future. In May Citi- | 
bank gave $2.4 million to help nine Wash- 
ington, D.C., schools get their plans under 
way. Dade County has taken the notion a 
step further, asking principals and teach- 
ers to submit ideas for creating 49 new 
schools from the ground up. Seven are 
now in the planning-and-building stage. 
More innovations are sure to come 
School districts may find that giving teach- 
ers and parents the right to make decisions 
about education is like dancing with a 
bear: once you start, you cannot decide to 
stop. — Reported by Mary Cronin 





SAN DIEGO: Combining peanut butter and language skills at Linda Vista, where non-English 


speakers learn together in the morning and join other classmates in the afternoon. 
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Sermons 
From Rev. 
Feelgood 


ROBERT FULGHUM insists 
that regardless of what the 
calendar says, it is always 
invincible summer 





By STEFAN KANFER 


For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul? 





Kindergarten climbed to the highest reaches of the 

best-seller list. Nine months later, the sequel was 
born. /t Was on Fire When I Lay Down on It followed the 
leader straight to the top. Both books still beam down on a 
world they analyze and celebrate. The author has not only 
remained popular with readers; he is also in demand on tele- 
vision and in concert halls. Last February he conducted the 
Minneapolis Chamber Symphony in the last movement of 
Beethoven's Ninth—no mean accomplishment for a man 
who could not read a note. Next fall he will work with the 
same musicians in Suite for Kindergarten, a piece he commis- 
sioned. One PBs special was broadcast last Thanksgiving; an- 
other will air next year. Random House is currently offering 
a seven-figure contract for the next collection of his 
thoughts. And the Rev. Robert Fulghum bobs in his house- 
boat on Lake Washington in Seattle, staring at the words of 
Matthew 16: 26. 

“It’s not that I’m ungrateful for all this attention,” he 
says. “It’s just that fame and fortune ought to add up to 
something more than fame and fortune.” So these days 
Fulghum (pronounced Full-jum) tends to write a lot of 
checks to charities. Then again, he was always devoted to 
good works. “I never stopped supporting the efforts of those 
devoted to world peace, like the Quakers, or SANE, or 
Greenpeace, or the NAAcP. Only now I have more to 
donate.” 

The giving includes psychological and philosophical 
counseling offered in easy-to-take capsule form. The ad- 
vice was first dispensed in sermonettes over the counter at 
his church in suburban Seattle. The Rev. Fulghum also 
wrote a column for the church’s mimeographed newsletter, 
handed out every other Sunday. Some of the reflections en- 
joyed a modest afterlife, fixed with magnets to refrigerator 
doors or folded up and carried around in wallets and pock- 
etbooks. But one message made its way over suburban 


FE arly in 1989, All I Really Need to Know I Learned in 





boundaries and vaulted into the national consciousness. 

“The piece was full of elusive truths,” recalls Fulghum. 
“Elusive because they had been in plain sight all the time. 
Everybody had tripped over them in kindergarten—without 
realizing that they were words to live by.” 


Among the sandpile aphorisms: 

Share everything. 

Play fair. 

Put things back where you found them. 
Say you're sorry when you hurt somebody. 
Wash your hands before you eat. 

Flush. 

Take a nap every afternoon. 


When you go out into the world, watch out for traffic, hold 
hands, and stick together. 


Be aware of wonder. Remember the little seed in the Styro- 
foam cup: The roots go down and the plant goes up and no- 
body really knows how or why, but we are all like that. 


Goldfish and hamsters and white mice and even the little 
seed in the Styrofoam cup—they all die. So do we. 


Washington Senator Daniel Evans thought the kinder- 
garten essay was too profound to be confined to his home 
state, and he read it into the Congressional Record. Televan- 
gelist Robert Schuller got hold of a copy and broadcast it to 
his congregation. Abbreviated versions were published in 
“Dear Abby” and the Reader's Digest. In 1987 a Connecticut 
schoolteacher passed out copies to her class. The mother of 
one child was a literary agent, who sensed commercial possi- 
bilities in Fulghum’s entry-level insights. She traced the au- 
thor to his home and dangled promises of publication. The 
minister was astonished: “I’ve been writing this stuff for 
years,” he told her. “How many boxes do you want?” As it 
turned out, there was enough stuff to make a slender 196- 
page work, issued without fanfare and ignored by major re- 
viewers. But there is no advertising like word of mouth, and 
within three weeks All / Really Need to Know had become the 
little book that could. 

In every epoch some sage is appointed to state the obvi- 
ous in block letters. During the '60s the advice of Kahlil Gib- 
ran was revived. In the *70s Richard Bach made Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull a feathered superstar. Then came Rabbi 
Harold S. Kushner, who explained the times When Bad 
Things Happen to Good People. And suddenly it was Ful- 
ghum’s turn. The rabbi found a simple explanation for the 
reverend’s overnight success: “In a world of complex ethical 
decisions, he cuts through the details and says, ‘At the heart 
are a few simple rules. You can be a moral person; it’s not as 
complicated as it seems.’ ” 


Across the country, readers began treating those simple 
rules as their personal mantras: 
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| believe that imagination is stronger than knowledge. 
That myth is more potent than history. 

That dreams are more powerful than facts. 

That hope always triumphs over experience. 

That laughter is the only cure for grief. 

And I believe that love is stronger than death. 


To date, nearly 5 million copies of Fulghum’s works 
have been sold, and more printings are under way. Three 
virtues propel these slim volumes: they are unabashedly af- 
firmative, their wit is unobtrusive, and their punch lines 
could fit in a fortune cookie. The author notes, for exam- 
ple, that headlines shout stories of “crookedness and cor- 
ruption—of policemen who lie and steal, doctors who reap 
where they do not sow, politicians on the take.” Don’t be 
misled, he warns. “They are news because they are the ex- 
ceptions. The evidence suggests that you can trust a lot 
more people than you think.” 

Fulghum pauses to make some cal- 
culations. At the age of 53, he has spent 
some 40,000 hours eating, 35,000 hours 
in traffic getting from one place to an- 
other, 2,903 hours brushing his teeth, 
875,000 hours coping with odds and 
ends, filling out forms, repairing, pay- 
ing bills, getting dressed and undressed, 
and 223,000 hours at work. “There's 
not a whole lot left over when you get 
finished adding and subtracting,” he 
concludes. “The good stuff has to be fit- 
ted in somewhere. Which is why I often 
say: It’s not the meaning of life, it’s the 
meaning in life.” 

If such apercgus are reminiscent of 
love-ins, mood rings and Woodstock, it 
is no coincidence. The author began life as a strict South- 
ern Baptist in Waco, Texas. “I guess it was a pendulum re- 
action to what had gone before,” he recalls. One grandfa- 
ther had abandoned his family of seven children; the other 
had been shot to death in a tavern. Robert parroted the 
Fundamentalist line until the pendulum swung back. “On 
prom night we went to a country club where the girls wore 
lipstick and hose, and the next day, at Sunday School, the 
teacher thundered about going to a den of iniquity. It oc- 
curred to me that God had better things to do than to worry 
about people dancing.” 

His head full of questions, the youth headed northwest 
for the University of Colorado. In summers he supported 
himself by acting as a singing cowboy on a dude ranch and 
riding in an occasional rodeo. But in Robert's junior year, 
his father, a retired manager for Sears Roebuck, became 
seriously ill. The tuition money ran out, and the undergrad- 
uate finished his studies at Baptist Baylor University in 
Waco. “By then, however,” says Fulghum, “I had seen a 
wider world, and there was no going back.” He spent one 
year working as a salesman for [BM in Dallas but then for- 
sook the old-time religion and set out for Berkeley. There 
he enrolled in a small Unitarian seminary. “The beatnik 
thing had just happened in San Francisco, and I jumped 


“It’s not that I’m 











into that with both feet.” The feet were covered with san- 
dals; the face was decorated with the beard he still wears. 
He and his new wife sat up listening to jazz and drinking 
cheap wine. “Oh, it was gloooorious.” 

The marriage was something less than gloooorious. The 
Fulghums had two sons and adopted a daughter, but their 
union ended with the Age of Aquarius. “It was life’s low 
point,” Fulghum sighs. “I thought there was no way up.” He 
retreated to a Zen Buddhist monastery in Kyoto, Japan, 
seeking spiritual solace. There he met a Japanese-American 
teacher named Lynn Kohara Edwards. Even in his de- 
pressed state, Fulghum impressed Edwards as the “most en- 
tertaining person I’ve ever met.” He still does. The couple 
journeyed back to Seattle and were married in the summer 
of 1975. Instead of exchanging rings, he gave her a silver 
flute, and she presented him with a fiddle. Fulghum always 
had a knack for painting and drawing; to supplement his 
small ministerial income, he became an art instructor at a lo- 
cal high school. His maverick approach became a point of 
local pride. On one examination the class was challenged: 


Suppose all human beings had tails. Describe yours. 
Did you ever think about doing some- 
thing terrible? Pretend that you did it. 
Describe the crime you committed, 
and make your own mug shot and 
fingerprints. 


In time the personal clouds lifted, 
the marriage took hold, the students 
were inspired, and the instructor-minis- 
ter began to issue the upbeat sermons 
that were to make his name. Fulghum 
summed up his new attitude with a 
quote from Albert Camus: “In the depth 
of winter, I finally learned that within me 
there lay an invincible summer.” 

Since then it has been mid-July ev- 
ery day of the year. Dr. Lynn is now the 
head of a group health clinic, and the 
Rev. Robert has retired from his parish in order to devote 
himself to “staring at the walls of my houseboat.” After all, 
he figures, “to ponder is to wonder at a deep level.” Be- 
sides, out of all that woolgathering, book No. 3, Meatloaf in 
B Flat Major, will emerge next year. Even now, thoughts 
are surfacing like salmon in Lake Washington. “The 
grass,” he notices, “is not, in fact, always greener on the 
other side of the fence. No, not at all. Fences have nothing 
to do with it. The grass is greenest where it is watered.” 
Moral: “When crossing over fences, carry water with you 
and tend the grass wherever you may be.” He recalls the 
Greek phrase he learned as a seminary student: asbestos ge- 
los—unquenchable laughter. “I traced it to Homer’s Iliad, 
where it was used to describe the laughter of the gods.” 
Moral: “He who laughs, lasts.” 

Fulghum’s sons live in the neighborhood, and in order 
to stay in shape, two generations frequently go jogging in a 
nearby park. En route, readers hail the shaggy, benign fig- 
ure, and he is often asked for advice. He rarely breaks step 
as he shouts his inarguable credo: “Life is so... unique! 
Trees, people, dogs, cats, comedy, love . .. don’t miss it!” 
The springy, affirmative footsteps clatter like laughter as 
they echo down the path. The Rev, Feelgood is off in pur- 
suit of another elusive truth. 5 
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The Isuzu Pickup is no ordinary workhorse. It carries the biggest standard payload in its class without so 


much as a whimper. And, for one of the lowest prices of any import truck, it comes standard with a 5-speed 
transmission. Rear wheel anti-lock brakes. A double-wall cargo bed. Steel-belted radial tires. And more leg room 
than youll find in any other import truck* 
Plus, since the Isuzu Pickup gets better mileage than Toyota, you don’t have to stop as often to feed it** 
So why not haul around in the one standard pickup that’ built to take it? The Isuzu 4x2 isn't just a nice 


little truck. Its a regular beast of burden. For free Isuzu brochures call: (800) 245-4549. 
mpg/23 est. hwy. mpg. EPA estimates 


eds uzu 4x2 Pickup, 22 est. city mpg/24 est. hwy. mpg. Toyota 4x2 Pickup 
al cost. Prices start at $7,779, 





*Comparison of 1990 base 4x2 stan 
*MSRP excluding tax, license ais ransp. fee as of 1/10/90. Optional equipment shown at addi 






























At Wimbledon 
As talented teens nip at their heels, Lendl 
and Navratilova shoot for the history books 





jae (5°) Athree-time Wimbledon winner by age 21 and a many-times millionaire, he sometimes just goes through the motions at 22 





cal size, that each now relies more on cun- | his passion for privacy off it come across, 

—— ning and finesse. Both have probably earned | wrongly, as meanness. And both, while | 

n the beginning, athletes play forthe mo- | less in endorsement contracts than their seeming indifferent to their reputations of | 
ment, for the sheer unmeditated joy of | achievements merited: Navratilova’s bisexu- | the moment, yearn for a good name in future 
doing it. In mid-career they play for the | ality makes advertisers nervous, while | annals of the game. That is inevitably linked 
money. At the twilight of fitness, they play | Lendl’s unsmiling manner on the court and | to Wimbledon. The men’s circuit has 79 
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for the memories, seeking one last ac- 
complishment to etch their names in 
history. For the two dominant tennis 
players of the decade past, Ivan Lendl 
and Martina Navratilova, all the con- 
ceivable goals of a career have nar- 
rowed to one: the All-England Lawn 
Tennis championship, or Wimbledon, 
which starts this week and is the sport’s 
premier tournament precisely because 
it is the most historic. 

The skittish, demonstrative blond 
woman and the brooding, phlegmatic 
chestnut-haired man have much in 
common, Both grew up in Czechoslo- 
vakia, and both left. Navratilova, who 
defected in 1975, is a naturalized U.S. 
citizen; Lendl, who renounced his for- 
mer homeland more subtly, soon will 
be. Both struggled to master English, 
and both now speak it fluently, with a 
dry, self-belittling wit. Both love all 
manner of sports: Lend! is a fiend for 
golf and hockey, while Navratilova is 
enchanted with skiing, basketball and, 
as a spectator, American football. 
Both rose to the top through raw phys- 
ical power, and both have seen the 
game evolve so much, in terms of their 
opponents’ fitness and sheer anatomi- 
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events this year, the women’s tour 62, 
but no one much remembers who pre- 
vails in Cincinnati or Stuttgart. 

Navratilova and Lendl both by- 
passed June’s French Open, one of 
the sport’s four Grand Slam events 
and a pivotal factor in determining 
the No. 1 ranking that Lendl has and 
that Navratilova aches to regain from 
Steffi Graf. They stayed away because 
the slow brick-dust surface in Paris re- 
wards tactics that are entirely differ- 
ent from what works on the fast and 
often bumpy grass at Wimbledon 
With only two weeks between the 
tournaments, there was too little time 
to shift gears. Clay-court players typi- 
cally stay back near the baseline and 
trade shots until an opponent makes 
an error. Grass-court players rush the 
net and smash unplayable returns low 
along the sidelines. On clay there is al- 
ways one more chance to win the 
point; on grass it’s now or never. The 
surfaces are so different that, among 
men, only Bjorn Borg in the past two 
decades—and no one since 1980 
has won the French Open and Wim- 
bledon the same year. 

This week Navratilova, 33, begins 











what seems to be her last plausible quest to 
win the 106-year-old Wimbledon ladies’ ti- 
tle for a record ninth time. If she does so, 
or if she loses in a fashion that convinces 
her that another victory is an impossible 
dream, many of her peers expect her to re- 
tire. Perhaps she will linger a season or so 
to surpass her longtime rival Chris Evert’s 
record total victories in matches (1,309) 
and tournaments (157). But in 1985, after 
| winning Wimbledon over Evert, Navrati- 

lova said, “Whenever she retires, I’m sure 


I'll follow shortly.” After a gallant semi- 
final loss at Wimbledon last year to Graf, 
Evert now sits in the NBC broadcast booth. 

Navratilova was voted by U.S. newspa- 
per editors as the outstanding woman in 
any sport of the ‘80s, and her record 74 
consecutive victories in singles and 109 
straight in doubles ensure a place in histo- 
ry. She has earned tens of millions of dol- 
lars in endorsements, appearance fees at 
tournaments and exhibition matches, and 
prizes. What drives her is the desire to be 
the winningest ever at Wimbledon: “It is 
the thing I want to win more than anything 
else in the world. It has nothing to do with 
money. It’s the best tournament.” 

To add a ninth victory plate to the eight 
she once described as a complete dinner 
service, she must surpass a field in which 
everyone else is younger and the hottest 
players are from twelve to nearly 20 years 
her junior. Her main worry, Graf, has be- 
come almost an obsession. Since Graf 
wrested away the No. | ranking three years 
ago, they have met only five times, and 
Graf has won the last four. Twice Navrati- 
lova was within shouting distance of victory 














only to lose through what looked like sheer 
nerves. If she can couple a Wimbledon vic- 
tory with a vindicating triumph over Graf, 
the temptation to do what almost no ath- 
lete ever does—win the last one and de- 
part—may prove irresistible. 

For the first time since her own teens, 
however, Navratilova faces not just one but 
an abundance of worrisome competitors — 
several young enough to be her daughters. 
Says Patrice Clerc, director of the French 
Open: “Tennis is getting to be a younger 
and younger sport. We've seen 
something similar in gymnastics 
and swimming, and now we’re see- 
ing it here.” The fastest-rising 
women are actually girls. Monica 
Seles, 16, beat Navratilova in the fi- 
nals of the Italian Open in May, 
then won her next two tournament 
finals against Graf, including the 
French Open, where she became 
the youngest winner in this century 
of a Grand Slam title. The penulti- 
mate player Seles beat at the 
French was the youngest Grand 
Slam semifinalist ever: Jennifer 
Capriati, 14, who has just finished 
the eighth grade. Seles tends to 
hover around the baseline and is 
less than overpowering on serve, so 
she may not flourish on grass, al- 
though her crushing return of serve 
is a potent weapon on any surface. 
But Capriati has an aggressive all- 
surface game. Says veteran NBC 
commentator Bud Collins: “She 
could do some real damage.” 


avratilova’s once and fu- 
ture countryman Lendl is 
similarly closing in on Jim- 


my Connors’ record for most tour- 

naments won. He already holds 

records for prize money won in a season, 
$2,334,367, and in a career, $16,282,293. 
But the only goal he speaks of with affec- 
tion is to win Wimbledon for the first time. 
To achieve that, he has invested ten weeks 
in unpaid practice on grass courts on three 
continents, He wants to become the fifth 
man ever, and the first in more than two 
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SELES CAPRIATI 
AtiGinParisshe At14she made 
wasthe youngest _ the semis in Paris, 
Grand Slam victor and at Wimbledon 
inthiscentury.Is she is seeded to 
Wimbledon next face Graf in the 

to fall? round of 16. 














decades, to complete a career Grand Slam. 
(Wimbledon and the Australian, French 
and U.S. Opens acquired this collective 
honorific when Don Budge won them all in 
1938; they were the national champion- 
ships of the only countries that had yet won 
the annual Davis Cup for team play.) 

But at 30, Lendl too is aging in a sport 
increasingly dominated by those in or bare- 
ly out of their teens. Of the 127 other play- 
ers in the men’s draw, about 120 will be 
younger. His deadliest rivals, Boris Becker 





Zz a | 
An emotionally weary world’s best 

and Stefan Edberg, are veterans of half a 
dozen years on the pro tour at, respective- 
ly, 22 and 24. Already these fresh-faced 
youths show signs of ennui. Says Arthur 
Ashe, the former everything of U.S. tennis: 
“Half a dozen 20-year-olds are playing now 
with net worths around $15 million to $20 
million. It’s natural their desire will drop.” 
Billie Jean King, who competed at Wim- 
bledon until age 39, partly because the big- 
money days came along late in her career, 
agrees about the prevalence of burnout: 
“Graf has lost her intensity, and emotion- 
ally she’s not there. Becker seems to be just 
going through the motions. Edberg too.” 

What distinguishes a champion in any 
sport is an unquenchable drive to meet 
goals set from within. For Lendl, the goal 
at Wimbledon seems not to be victory so 
much as Zen-like peace of mind about do- | 
ing his best: “I did not want to look back 
and wonder, ‘If I tried this or that ...’” 
After years of his being an unpopular 
hero, that dogged determination is at 
last winning him fans—and memories may 
follow. —With reporting by Tala Skari/Paris and 
David E. Thigpen/New York 
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Cinema 





Revenge of the Dyna-Movies 








By RICHARD CORLISS 


rom the reviews, you may think that 

Gremlins 2: The New Batch is about a 
cute creature who battles his evil brethren 
to save Manhattan. You may read that 
RoboCop 2 is about a police officer, half 
man, half machine, who battles his evil ro- 
bot twin to save Detroit. You 
may have heard that Total Recall 
is about Arnold Schwarz- 
enegger trying to reclaim his 
memory and save Mars. 

Wrong. For the makers of 
many summer films, the story- 
telling art is passé. These talent- 
ed fellows want to dream up 
worlds that can exist only in the 
| cinema. Call their pictures dyna- 
movies, for they are dynamic 
rather than dramatic. They 
trade in sensation, in the jolts a 
moviegoer gets at seeing a vil- 
lain’s body blow up real good. 
Their impact is the sum of their 
special effects. And their tone is 
high facetiousness; the whole 





In the hot summer films, storytelling is out, sensation is in 


had to be movies whose subject was movies. 

Now there are such films. But they are 
not made by starving artists in a garage in 
Munich and called, say, Kinesis Synthesis 3. 
They are made by hundreds of well-paid 
technicians in Hollywood and called Grem- 
lins 2. The film is so much about itself that 
it summons up a movie critic (Entertain- 





Tuna noodle surprise: an anti-Muppet in Gremlins 2 





. | 
dyna-movie demands more; the eye must | 


search every corner of the film frame for 
glancing gags. Look closely in the villain’s 
lair in RoboCop 2 and find effigies of his pa- 
tron saints: Jesus, Mother Teresa, Elvis, 
Oliver North. Listen hard to Gremlins 2 and 
catch witty details about zillionaire Daniel 
Clamp’s cable empire. It includes 24-hour 
channels devoted to archery and laundry, 
and a movie channel featuring “Casablan- 
ca, but with color—and a happier ending.” 
Gremlins 2 should carry the warning FOR 
ATTENTIVE VIEWERS ONLY. 

In their speed, technical wizardry, sur- 
face brilliance and cheerful cyni- 
cism, dyna-movies are the ideal 
5 art form for the MTV generation. 
2 Zapped for a decade by the light- 
ning impulses of rock videos, in- 
ured to slaughter by campy slash- 
er films, kids have become scarily 
sophisticated; they are connois- 
seurs of carnage. They know that 
in a blood ballet like Total Recall 
everybody gets killed but nobody 
gets hurt—because the charac- 
ters aren’t human beings but ci- 
phers, cyborgs, stunt people and 
stunted characters, no more real 
than the creatures vaporized in 
Nintendo games. 

Even a pre-MTV adult can 
find the game exhilarating—for 











construct is an elaborate joke, 
For decades, critics lamented 
that cinema, unlike painting and music, was 
yoked to narrative. Movies told stories 
about real people, and the audience was 
meant to care about them. Would Rick 
leave Casablanca with Ilsa? Would Scarlett 
get Rhett? Film theorists didn’t care. They 
wanted movies to slip the shackles of real- 
ism and burst into modernism. For cinema 
to enter the intellectual mainstream, there 


Dreaming up worlds that can exist only in the cinema. 


ment Tonight's Leonard Maltin) to offer a 
pan of Gremlins One. Halfway through, the 
film breaks down, the screen goes blank, 
and then gremlins are seen taking over the 
movie house. In the lobby a mother shouts 
at the theater manager, “This is even worse 
than the last one!” 

Most films offer the viewer one thing at 
a time to look at, one emotion to feel. A 





about an hour. Then it runs out 

of gas or fizzles out, as Gremlins 
2 pretends to and ultimately does. At the cli- 
max, when other movies are accelerating, a 
dyna-movie must slow down in a vain search 
for emotional heft. By the end, viewers may 
be exhausted from information overload, 
Instead of leaving the theater with a rosy 
glow or warm tears, dyna-moviegoers feel 
like a James Bond vodka martini. They have 
been shaken but not stirred. a 








Milestones 





PLEADED GUILTY. Alfredo Antonio Ramos- 
Tinoco, 48, a Colombian; to conspiracy to 
receive stolen property and to the attempt- 
ed export of weapons to Medellin drug 
lord Pablo Escobar; in Tampa. Caught in a 
sting operation, Ramos-Tinoco admitted 
trying to buy 124 Stinger missiles, 50 light 
| machine guns, 3,000 assault rifles, 200 
pairs of night-vision goggles and 200 Ibs. of 
plastic explosives. 


CONVICTED. Lawrence DeLisle, 29, the fa- 
ther who attracted sympathy last August 
| after his four children drowned when his 
car plunged into the Detroit River; of four 
counts of murder and one of attempted 
murder (of his wife, who escaped from the 
car); in Detroit. The jurors decided that 
DeLisle, a debt-ridden tire-store service 
manager, had deliberately driven into the 
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river, despite his claim that a leg cramp had 
forced him to depress the accelerator. 


SENTENCED. Marilyn Harrell, called “Rob- 
in Hud” because she said she stole funds 
from Department of Housing and Urban 
Development housing deals and gave the 
money to the poor; to 46 months in prison, 
plus three years’ probation and a $600,000 
fine; in Baltimore. Prosecutors contended 
she took $6.6 million from the sale of 99 
properties and gave only $1.1 million to 
charity. Said Harrell about her sentence: “I 
deserve it.” 


SENTENCED. Nicolae Andruta Ceausescu, 
66, a brother of Romania’s executed Presi- 
dent; to 15 years in prison; for inciting 
genocide and attempted aggravated mur- 
der; by a military court in Bucharest. A for- 





mer general, Ceausescu headed a training 
school for the secret police. 


RECOVERING. William Sessions, 60, Direc- 
tor of the FBI; from surgery, after consult- 
ing with doctors at Memorial Sloan-Ket- 
tering Cancer Center in New York City. 
The rei would not disclose the nature of 
the operation, and Sessions returned to his 
duties last week. 


DIED. Dmitri Baltermants, 78, dean of Sovi- 
et photographers; in Moscow. Although 
his exhibitions drew praise, some of his 
most noted pictures appeared only recent- 
ly in the U.S.S.R. His most famous photo- 
graphs include a 1953 picture of Stalin in 
his coffin and a World War II shot of wom- 
en grieving and searching for relatives 


among frozen bodies in the Crimea. 
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This Fourth of July 
have something really impressive to display. 


Tanqueray. A singular experience. 
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| By STEFAN KANFER 


“A land of ice and ice cream and base- 
ball and beach picnics and outdoor concerts, 
of freedom felt in the body itself.” John Up- 
dike’s celebration of a summer holiday omits 
one delight: reading John Updike. It can be 
experienced in the pages of Summer (Addi- 
son-Wesley; 252 pages; $35), a collection of 
seasonal bouquets by 37 writers including 
Mary Cantwell (To a City Breeze), Laurie 
Colwin (How to Avoid Grilling), Wallace 
Stevens (Sailing After Lunch) and Meg 
Wolitzer (The Summer Reading List). 
Herewith another summer reading list to be- 
guile the hours spent in hammocks, grass 
and sand: 








o small subjects for Arthur Hailey. 

Others may write about a double 
room or a 747; he takes on the entire Hotel 
and Airport. In his tenth novel, Hailey, 70, 
offers every sound bite of The Evening 
News (Doubleday; 564 pages; $21.95), plus 
executive-suite skirmishes between an an- 
chorman and a correspondent, rivalries for 
beautiful and ambitious women, and a 
global sweep, from Vietnam to Peru—with 
requisite stops in Washington, Los Ange- 
les and New York. The characters are fa- 
miliar, and the insights strictly keyhole. 
But Rather, Brokaw and Jennings could 
learn a lot about pace and timing from the 
old pro. 
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Kim Wozencraft is a former narcotics 
policewoman who got hooked on drugs 
and became an armed robber. In this fic- 
tive treatment, the protagonist is called 
Kristen Cates, but all resemblances to the 
author are strictly intentional. The upright 
Texas girl gets hooked in order to trap a 
dealer, backslides into the nightmare un- 
derworld of pushers and addicts, and final- 
ly surfaces in another kind of purgatory: 
jail. Rush (Random House; 260 pages; 
$18.95), Wozencraft’s tale of temptation, 
fall and rehab, sometimes gropes for ex- 
pression, as if the recollections were too 
painful for words. In every sense, this 
should make onc hell of a film. 





Since the coming of glasnost, the inter- 
national spy novel is defunct. So goes the 
current wisdom, and it is as false as the leads 
in Soviet Sources (Atlantic Monthly Press; 
264 pages; $19.95). Novelist Robert Cullen, 
a former Moscow correspondent for News- 
week, jolts the genre into new life with a 
plausible plot and authentic detail. Sta- 
tioned in the U.S.S.R., journalist Colin 
Burke discovers that the nation’s leading re- 
former has suffered a stroke. Hard-liners 
plan a takeover, and part of the plan is fram- 
ing the American on trumped-up charges 
before he can spill his scoop. Meantime, a 
Soviet actress is also trying to go West. Cul- 
len’s chilling portrait of Soviet society in flux 
is an ideal antidote for 90 ° weather. 
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‘Summer Reading 


How to beat the heat with spies, anchormen, police and a revitalized Pope 


Socially, John Sutter and Frank Bella- 
rosa are poles apart. One is a well-born, 
wealthy lawyer; the other is the head of a 
New York crime family. But geographical- 
ly the two men are close neighbors in a 
posh section of Long Island, N.Y., called 
The Gold Coast (Warner; 500 pages; 
$19.95). The fences come down when Sut- 
ter defends Bellarosa in a murder trial— 
and when the don seduces Mrs. Sutter. Or 
is it the other way around? As Sutter wres- 
tles with his instincts and his ethics, the no- 
tion of vendetta no longer seems the exclu- 
sive property of the Mafia. Nelson 
DeMille’s previous books Word of. Honor 
and The Charm School demonstrated an 
ability to sustain tension; this one adds a 


humor. 





Another gold coast lies 3,000 miles 
away, in Orange County, Calif. Joseph 
Wambaugh makes it the backdrop for The 
Golden Orange (Morrow; 317 pages; 
$19.95), his tale of high rollers on the sun- 
struck expanses of Newport Beach. Former 
policeman Winnie Farlowe pilots a ferry 
and works at his favorite hobby, drinking. 
One day he slams his boat into a yacht. The 
accident introduces him to a much di- 
vorced lady with money, looks and a con- 
niving mind. Before Winnie’s head clears, 
he is being set up for a scam that involves 





betrayal and homicide. In The Blue Knight 
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smart social eye and an unfailing sense of | 
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and The Choirboys, Wambaugh demon- 
strated a Panasonic ear for cop patois. In 
his latest work, the tension sometimes sags, 
but the dialogue lingers in the ear: “An un- 
solved murder is like ... an insult to me 
personally, not jist to the corpse.” 








“Think of Clifton Webb at age 40,” says 
Dominick Dunne, speaking of a gentleman 
bitch in his latest roman a clef, An Inconve- 
nient Woman (Crown; 458 pages; $19.95). 
And why not? Everyone else in the novel 
seems to have stepped directly from a ’40s 
feature: plutocrat Jules Mendelson: his so- 
cialite wife Pauline; his long-suffering mis- 
tress Flo March; and a sexually ambiguous 
friend, the late Hector Paradiso. Hector’s 
violent death was marked as suicide, but 
Mendelson knows who shot him and why. 
The cover-up is reminiscent of an actual 
Los Angeles scandal; the malicious 
dialogue and the insider's knowledge 
of West Coast society are Dunne’s 
alone. The mix is simultaneously off- 
putting and wickedly informative. 
Think of Rex Reed at age 60. 


First came The Shoes of the Fisher- 
man, then The Clowns of God. Laza- 
rus (St. Martin’s Press; 293 pages; 
$19.95) completes Morris West's pa- 
pal trilogy. Few laymen have written 
so knowledgeably about Vatican poli- 
tics. West charts the course of Leo 
XIV, a crusty soul who has alienated 
the liberals in his flock. Now the Pon- 
tiff must undergo bypass surgery, and 
as if that were not threat enough, 
Muslim terrorists are offering 
$100,000 for his life. Pope Leo returns 
from the operation like Lazarus from 
the dead. But he is a changed man, 
with plans to alter his church for the 
better. It is then that the assassin 
moves in for the kill. No one but West 
would dare to mix irony, suspense and 
faith—and get away with it. 

Like many immigrants, the short 
story was born in Europe and flourishes 
across the Atlantic. Case in point: The 
Barnum Museum (Poseidon; 237 pages; 
$18.95). Although Steven Millhauser can 
tell a straightforward anecdote, his true 
strength is magic realism. In one tale a boy 


steps behind a movie screen to find rooms | 


full of ectoplasmic actors coming to life for 
an audience of one; in another, a certain 
Mr. Porter runs into inclement weather and 
washes away like a watercolor in a rain- 
storm. Brilliant parodies, pastiches and 
comments on Alice in Wonderland, Sinbad 
and T.S. Eliot show how this gifted crafts- 
man can stretch the boundaries of the form. 





On the shore of Chesapeake Bay, 
watermen surreptitiously plan to get rid of 
a corpse before anyone can discover it. But 
a small boy has witnessed the killing, and 
he knows who pulled the trigger: his father. 


an leaves her husband and four young chil- 
dren. He tracks her down, and she relents 
as “her body starts flowing toward the 
baby.” A man returns to the ranch where 
his mother has married a drunken old 
farmhand and finds she has done the right 
thing. In a Father's Place (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux; 214 pages; $18.95) is filled with 
such surprises, along with a profound sense 
of place, character and incident. Christo- 
pher Tilghman’s first book announces one 
of the year’s most significant debuts. 





Alice Munro may be the one contem- 
porary writer whose work bears compari- 
son with Chekhov's, and she knows it. In 
Friend of My Youth (Knopf; 273 pages; 
$18.95), the Canadian author tells a story 
| of burial at sea. She titles it Goodness and 
Mercy. Chekhov wrote on the same subject 








| and called his tale Gusev. Is Munro’s work 
a challenge or an homage? No matter; 
both stories are masterpieces of subtlety 
and cunning. Other tales investigate the 
vagaries of love, married and adulterous, 
and the mystery that separates the sexes. 
One woman's musings encapsulate the sto- 
ry collection: “A knot in his mind you 
might undo, a stillness in him you might 
jolt ... Could it be said to make you hap- 
py? Meanwhile, what makes a man happy? 
It must be something quite different.” 





Ruth Rendell has enough talent for 
two people, so she also writes mysteries un- 
der the name of Barbara Vine. They usual- 
ly concern a crime committed long ago; 
this time, Gallowglass (Harmony; 272 
pages; $19.95) shifts from past to present, 
from first person to third, like sand in an 
hourglass. The kidnaping of an heiress was 
foiled years ago; now the same man tries to 


On the Western plains, a frightened wom- | commit the same crime, this time with the 











aid of the naive narrator. An attempt is 
made to bribe the woman’s bodyguard; 
when he refuses, the malefactors kidnap 
his young daughter with catastrophic re- 
sults. As a plotter, Vine could study Ren- 
dell; as a student of psychology, she can 
give lessons to anyone. 





Ina formal mystery, when club members 
sit down of an evening, one of them will nev- 
errise again. The others will stand accused in 
the death by poisoning. The difference in | 
Murder Times Two (Simon & Schuster; 284 
pages; $17.95) is that the protagonist, retired 
attorney Reuben Frost, is one of the sus- 
pects. Together with his wife Cynthia and his 
friend Detective Luis Bautista, Frost search- 
es for the real culprit. Their investigation 
leads to the boardrooms of his old firm, pow- 
er lunches at Manhattan’s toniest club, and 
the swimming pools of Rio. Haughton 
Murphy (the pseudonym of James | 
Duffy, a retired Manhattan lawyer) 
writes with inside information and civ- 
ilized wit. The fifth adventure of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frost makes them the most | 
enjoyable pair of married sleuths since | 
Mr. and Mrs, North. 





John Bartholomew Tucker wins 
the prize for the year’s best mystery ti- 
tle: He's Dead—She's Dead: Details at | 
Eleven (St. Martin’s Press; 312 pages; 
$17.95). The puzzler that follows is 
just as piquant. Jim Sasser, onetime 
TV commentator and now a writer of 
thrillers, stops by the network to see 
an old Vietnam war buddy. He is not a 
happy camper. Cost cutting is under 
way, firings are the order of the day, 
and a terrorist is threatening to do 
some eliminating of his own. For a 
lark, Sasser decides to probe, just the 
way his fictional heroes do. There- 
after troubles and murders begin in 
earnest. Tucker wanders a bit, tells 
some good jokes and provides a 
smashing and surprising denouement, 
in a dirigible high over Giants Stadium dur- 
ing a Monday-night football game. 
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Susan Orleans is a free-lance journalist 
who works weekends, as evidenced by her 
lively nonfiction, Saturday Night (Knopf; 
258 pages; $19.95). Ranging around the 
U.S., she watches people spend and squan- 
der their leisure hours. In Elkhart, Ind., 
folks drive slowly up and down Main 
Street. In Los Angeles airheads make the 
club scene. In Baltimore an octogenarian 
goes to her weekly polka dance; she has not 
missed one in nearly 30 years. A Manhat- 
tan socialite lends credence to the belief 
that the wrong people have money: “I’m 
always out in the country riding my horse 
and so forth on the weekends, and even if I 
weren't I can’t imagine who would be 
around to invite for a Saturday party.” Ev- 
ery now and then some adventurous soul 
might try the greatest diversion of them all: 
reading, just for the pleasure of it. 2 
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Cutlass Supreme SL.One Car That 
Beats Both Ford livin LX. and Honda Accord LX. 
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Cutlass Supreme 
SL Sedan 

Until now, you had to make 
a lot of compromises when you 
bought a new car. 

Power and fuel economy were 
a choice, not.a combination. And if 
aerodynamics were important, you 
crossed size off your list. Or vice versa. 

Well, we're quite proud to tell 
you that you'll find everything you 
want in the beautiful new Cutlass 
Supreme™ pictured above, without 
compromising. 

Better Acceleration And 

Better Braking Than Taurus LX. 


Based upon test results con- 
ducted by the United States Auto 
Club, Cutlass Supreme™ SL, with the 
fuel injected 3.1-liter V6 goes from 0 
to 60 faster than the Taurus LX. And, 
just as importantly, our 4-wheel disc 
brakes let Supreme go from 60 to 0 
quicker as well. 

And, not only does Cutlass 
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Supreme SL perform better, it does 
so while offering the same EPA 
combined fuel economy estimate 
of 23 miles per gallon. 


More Room, Yet Better 
Highway Gas Mileage Than 
Honda Accord LX. 

As you'd expect, Cutlass 
Supreme is larger and roomier than 
the Honda Accord LX. The Supreme 
SL also comes with a V6 engine, 
while the Accord has a smaller 4-cyl- 
inder. Yet, you don't give up highway 
fuel efficiency in the Supreme. When 
the Honda is equipped with its 
optional automatic transmission, our 
EPA highway estimate of 30 miles 
per gallon beats the smaller Accord. 


More Corrosion Protection 
Than Taurus And Accord. 


No car in the world is better 
protected against exterior surface 
rust that occurs from everyday 
scratches and dings than Cutlass 
Supreme. All Supremes use galva- 
nized steel on outside surfaces. 


rms of this limited warrant 
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Accord uses outer galvanized steel 
only on the hood and fenders, while 
Taurus uses none on the outside 
surfaces. You'll appreciate this even 
more five years from now. 


A Better Owner Satisfaction 
Plan, Too. 


When it comes to owner satis- 
faction, its no contest. The Oldsmobile 
Edge is a comprehensive owner 
satisfaction plan designed to make 
Oldsmobile® the industry leader. It 
includes a Guaranteed Satisfaction 
program, a 36 month/50,000 mile 
Bumperto-Bumper Plus Warranty; 
and 24-hour Roadside Assistance: 

Test drive a Cutlass Supreme at 
your Oldsmobile dealer. We think 
you'll agree its the smartest choice for 
the new generation. Or, for more 
information, call /-800-242-OLDS 
Mon.-Fri., 9 am to 7 pm EST. 
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Jeopardy” 














Suitable for Framing 


Squeeze in a little closer. 
That’s better. Now everyone 
look at the camera. Seems 
there’s always a shutterbug 
around when kinfolks get 
together, and the gathering 
at Mikhail Gorbachev's re- 
treat near Moscow is no ex- 


ception. There, at a family 
reunion, a relative snapped 
a rare four-generation shot 
of the Soviet Union's First 
Family. Granddaughter Xe- 
nia sits between Raisa and 
Mikhail’s mother, Maria 
Panteleyevna. Standing be- 





Board Talk 


“A failed contestant on 
doesn’t look like 
much on a résumé. Still, it 
got Michael Reilly, 26, one 
job. An actor making a liv- 
ing as a waiter, Reilly was 
so affable that he was 
asked to be a player on 
trial run-throughs of a 


new ABC game show, Mo- 
nopoly. Though he was “bliss- 
fully ignorant about how 
things were done,” he dared 


producer Merv Griffin to let 
him take a turn as host, and 
won the post permanently. If 
the program's not a success, 
however, Reilly could land 
back on Restaurant Row. 


Oa. Go directly to Salad Bar. 
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hind Mikhail is the wife of 
First Brother Sasha, and 
next to her is their daugh- 
ter. Then comes Mikhail’s 
son-in-law Anatoli and his 
wife trina—the Gorbachevs’ 
daughter—and Sasha. But 
how ya gonna keep ’em 
down on the dacha after 
they’ve seen glasnost? 








Wild Will 


Driving Miss Daisy was easi- 
er than domesticating Miss 
Ullman. Rehearsing in Man- 
hattan’s Central Park for Ju- 
ly’s opening of The Taming 
of the Shrew for the New 
York Shakespeare Festival, 
Morgan Freeman wrestles 
with Tracey Uliman, who's a 
muscular wildcat of the Old 
West. Locale isn’t the only 





thing that’s changed; William 
Shakespeare’s language has 
also been altered. It might be 
jarring, says Freeman, to 
‘walk around with chaps and 
six-guns, saying ‘thee’ and 
‘thou.’ ” Verily, pardner. 











Double or Nothing 


At home in Los Angeles, GUNNAR and MATTHEW NELSON, 22, 
still share bunk beds. In fact, the twin sons of Ricky Nelson—and 
grandsons of radio and TV's Ozzie and Harriet—share everything. 
Two halves of a whole rock duo called Nelson, they have been mak- 
ing music together since they were ten, and their first album 
debuts this week. They became more determined to succeed after 
their dad was killed in a 1985 plane crash. Says Matthew, right: | 
“He wasn’t only our father; he was our hero and our best friend.” 
| 
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Essay 


Pico lyer 


Excusez-Moi! Speakez-Vous Franglais? 


7 he best way to deal with a foreigner, any old-school Brit 
will tell you, is to shout at the blighter in English until he 
catches on. If he professes not to understand, just turn up the 
volume till he does. A man who doesn’t speak English is a man 
who isn’t worth speaking to. Robert Byron, the great traveler 
of the '30s who wrote so feelingly on Islamic culture, got great 
comic effect by treating every alien he met—even an Ameri- 
can—as an unintelligible buffoon; and his John Bullish con- 
temporary Evelyn Waugh all but enunciated a Blimp’s Code 
by asserting that no man who knew more than one language 
could express himself memorably in any. (Take that, Nabo- 
kov! Ettu, Samuel Beckett!) 

To speak or not to speak: it is a question at least as old as 
moody Danes delivering English 
couplets. And every year, as <= 
summer approaches, we face the f 
same dilemma: whether to try, Gant $54 


when in Rome, to speak as the — prod 
Romans do or to rely on Italian : > , 
cabbies speaking English (with ~. A - 


brio, no doubt, and sprezzatura). 
In some respects, it comes down 
to a question of whether ‘tis bet- 
ter to give or to receive linguistic 
torture. The treachery of the_ 
phrase book, as every neophyte 
soon discovers, is that you can- 
not begin to follow the answer to 
the question you've pronounced 
so beautifully—and, worse still, bys 
your auditor now assumes ae 

you're fluent in Swahili. Yet a 
sticking to English, it’s easy to 

feel that you've never left home at all (and are guilty, to boot, 
of a Waugh-like linguistic imperialism). 

In recent years, of course, the spreading of the global vil- 
lage has made cross-purposing a little easier. We think it only 
natural to ask for hors d'oeuvres from a maitre d’—as natural, 
perhaps, as discussing Realpolitik and the Zeitgeist with a 
Hamburger. And as English has become a kind of lingua fran- 
ca, all of us are fluent in Franglais and in Japlish. It really is 
possible for an un-self-made man, arriving in Paris, to ask a 
mademoiselle for a rendezvous and then take her for le fast food 
and le dancing and even, perhaps, le parking. But later she may 
call him ua jerk, and he may get upset if he doesn’t know that 
the term, in French, means an expert dancer. 

The problems are most acute, in fact, when both parties 
think they're speaking the same language: Shaw’s famous 
crack about England and America being “two countries sep- 
arated by the same language” is 30 times as true now that up 
to 60 countries claim English as their mother—or at least 
stepmother—tongue. An Australian will invite you to a ho- 
tel, and you may be shocked if you don’t know that it’s what 
you think of as a bar. An Indian will “prepone” a meeting, 
and only if you're quick enough to calculate “postpone” in 
reverse have you any chance of showing up on time. Above 
all, as English has become a kind of prized commodity— 
and a status symbol—in many corners of the world, those 
of us born in possession of it are apt to feel as vulnerable 
as a bejeweled dowager in a dark back alleyway. There’s al- 
ways someone waiting to jump out and mug us with his En- 






glish—before we can try out our Bahasa Indonesia on him. 

And yet, and yet, there is to all this another dimension. For in 
speaking a foreign language, we tend to lose years, as well as oth- 
er kinds of time, to become gentler, more innocent, more courte- 
ous versions of ourselves. We find ourselves reduced to basic ad- 
jectives, like “happy” and “sad,” and erring on the side of 
including our “monsieurs,” and we are obliged to grow resource- 
ful and imaginative in conveying our most complex needs and 
feelings in the few terms we remember (like a child rebuilding 
Chartres out of Lego blocks). Think of how English sounds as 
spoken by Marcello Mastroianni: romantic, suggestive, helpless- 
ly endearing. Might the same not be true in reverse? Peter Falk 
appearing in a German movie (Wings of Desire) seems almost as 
exotic as Isabelle Adjani in an 
American one. 

Speaking a foreign language, 
we cannot so easily speak our 
minds, but we do willy-nilly speak 
our hearts. We grow more direct 
in another tongue and say the 
things we would not say at 
home—as if, you might say, we 
were under a foreign influence. 
Inhibitions are the first thing to 
= get lost in translation: “Je t'aime” 

comes much more easily than “I 
love you.” Small wonder, per- 
haps, that spies are gifted linguists 
by nature as well as by training 
(John le Carré was one of the 
most brilliant language students 
of his day); entering another 
tongue, we steal into another self. 

And even when we're not speaking Spanish but only 
English that a Spaniard will understand, the effect is just as 
rejuvenating. How vivid the cliché “over the hill” sounds 
when we're explaining it to an Osaka businessman! How rich 
the idiom “raining cats and dogs!” Speaking English as a 
second language, we find ourselves rethinking ourselves, 
simplifying ourselves, committed, for once, not to making 
impressive sentences but just to making sense. English is the 
official language of the European Free Trade Association, 
though none of its six members has English as its mother 
tongue. Why? Well, says the secretary-general disarmingly, 
“using English means we don’t talk too much, since none of 
us knows the nuances.” 

Besides, whether we inflict our French on the concierge or 
not, many of our transactions will come down, in the end, to an 
antic game of charades. English may be the universal lan- 
guage, but it’s still less universal than hands and eyes. So even 
as we become unwitting James Joyces—coining neologisms by 
the minute—when we essay a foreign language, we also be- 
come Marcel Marceaus: asking the way to the rest room with 
our eyebrows or sending back the squid with a paroxysm of 
mock pain. Ask a man in Tierra del Fuego to point you to The 
Sound of Music, and he'll instantly reply, “No problem!” 
(which, in every language, means that your problems are just 
beginning). Then he'll direct you to the Julie Andrews musical 
that the Argentines call The Rebel Nun. And when you say 
“Thank you” to him—in Spanish—it can almost sound like a 
kind of grace. a 
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Breezers the taste. 


It’s cool. Sparkling. And so special, it’s unlike anything you've 
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luscious natural fruit juices, for taste as light as an island breeze. 
BACARDI Breezer, in four inviting flavors, each with its own 
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